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Motes of the Month. 

THE past few weeks have not been very 
fruitful in the matter of discoveries, or of 
archeological events of any very special im- 
portance. We have, therefore, less to record 
in these Notes than usual. This must not 
be taken as implying that there has been any 
inactivity on the part of antiquaries. Indeed, 
a quiet time often means a period of sub- 
stantial progress. There has been a little 
danger, of late, that owing to the large 
number of somewhat startling discoveries that 
have been accidentally made, there has not 
been so much time devoted to the working 
out of different problems as was desirable. 
A temporary lull, therefore, is not altogether 
to be regretted. 


While digging in a field, recently given by 
the Duke of Bedford to the town from which 
his title is taken, three male skeletons in fine 
preservation were found, the largest measuring 
6 feet 4 inches in length. With them were 
found the vertebree of an animal and a skull 
having the appearance of a boar’s head. 
Lying near the skeletons was a much-rusted 
sword 4 feet in length, with long iron handle 
adapted for a double-handed grip. The 
sword, several spear-heads, and fragments of 
pottery which were also discovered, are be- 
lieved to be Saxon, and it is probable that a 
Saxon burying-place has been dug_ into. 
Further investigation is, we understand, in 
progress. 


¢ fo se 
The proposal to destroy the church of St. 
Mary Woolnoth has evoked so strong an 
opposition in the city, that we have good 
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hope that the project will be abandoned. An 
influential meeting to protest against the de- 
struction of the building was held during 
January, the Lord Mayor being in the chair, 
and the Dean of St. Paul’s among the speakers. 
Antiquaries approach the matter from what is, 
possibly, not the strongest side of the ques- 
tion, in a utilitarian age like the present. We 
have always felt astonished, however, that the 
ecclesiastical authorities should be so short- 
sighted in the matter, and instead of pulling 
down church after church, should not en- 
deavour to make them of use. If the Church 
of England has no further use for the build- 
ings, the Legislature should step in, and hand 
them over to other religious organizations, 
who would know how to use them. The day 
will very probably come, when the Church of 
England will have to deplore the mistake it 
has made. We were glad to see that this 
point was strongly emphasized at the meeting. 
If the proposal to demolish a prominent city 
church, such as St. Mary Woolnoth, results 
in the formation of a better, and stronger feel- 
ing on the part of the public, against this con- 
stant demolition of first one city church and 
then another, the proposal will have done 
good. It seems not unlikely that it will have 
inaugurated a new era in this respect. The 
demolition of the Rolls Chapel (for such it 
must be taken to be), we hope to deal with 
more at length next month. 


& tt 
The Mentz Psalter, included in one of Mr. 
Quaritch’s recent catalogues, and to which 
we drew attention in the Antiguary for De- 
cember, has, we are glad to learn, been ac- 
quired by the British Museum. The Museum 
has, we are informed, also recently obtained 
the original manuscript music of a large 
number of Sebastian Bach’s Organ Fugues. 
From a notice in some of the French papers, 
it would seem that our friends on the other 
side of the Channel, are rather sore that the 
Mentz psalter should have found its final 
resting-place in the British Museum. As 
the letter 2 seems to have dropped out of 
“ Mentz” in the French journals, (thus 
changing the name to Metz), they appear to 
think that the British nation has acquired 
what they reckon as a French book, counting 
Metz, of course, a French and not a German 
city. 
K 
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A particularly barbarous piece of work is re- 
ported from France, where, we are told, that 
“the son of an archeologist” has brought 
the Dolmen de Kerhan from Locmariaquer, 
in Brittany, and has re-erected it over the 
grave of his father at Paris. The dolmen 
was accidentally omitted from the scheduled 
list of ‘‘ monuments historiques,” and it was, 
therefore, possible to demolish it with im- 
punity. The owner of the land on which it 
stood sold it, and the purchaser removed it 
in a waggon, drawn by eighteen horses, to the 
nearest railway-station, from which it was 
despatched, by train, to Paris. It was com- 
posed of fourteen large blocks of granite, and 
has been, according to the newspaper account, 
“accurately reconstructed ”’ over the grave of 
the deceased “ archzologist,” whoever he 
may have been. A sillier piece of vulgarity 
has seldom been perpetrated. We hope that 
this untoward oversight, will lead the mem- 
bers of the “Commission des Monuments 
Historiques ” to be more careful in the future. 
With the power they possess, such an occur- 
rence ought to have been impossible. 


At the annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society, which was recently 
held at Leeds, Mr. G. W. Tomlinson, F.S.A., 
formally resigned the post of honorary secre- 
tary, which he has held for the last twenty 
years. Mr. William Brown, of Arncliff Hall, 
near Northallerton, was unanimously elected 
to succeed him. Mr. Brown also succeeds 
Mr. Tomlinson as editor of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, a post for which he is 
peculiarly suited. We are sorry to note a 
slight falling off in the membership of the 
society, and also, that while the financial con- 
dition of the society in general is very satis- 
factory, the Record Series is not in a flourish- 
ing condition. 


¢  & 
The difficulty under which the society has 
hitherto laboured has been that, originating as 
the Huddersfield Archzological Society, ithas, 
throughout its career, been mainly supported 
in the West Riding, from which it draws 
three-fourths of its members. Now that the 
secretary has been elected from the “ out- 
landers,” we may hope for a gradual change 
in this respect. The society has been much 
weakened by the smaller local societies which 


have been started at Leeds, Bradford, and in 
the East Riding, while the North Riding 
Record Society and the Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society have also tended to injure 
the central body. This is to be greatly re- 
gretted, and it would be well, if some scheme 
for the amalgamation of these separate in- 
stitutions, could be carried into effect. 
Union is strength in archzeological work as 
in all other things, and the sooner this is 
more widely recognised, the better. The 
separate existence, in the country at large, of 
the Archzological Institute and the Archzeo- 
logical Association, is another similar mis- 
fortune, which ought to be remedied by a 
combination of forces as soon as possible. 
We see no reason why the attempt to fuse 
these two bodies, which was made a few 
years ago, should not be renewed. 
te 

Ten years, or so, ago the good people of Ripon 
caused no little innocent amusement by cele- 
brating, what they were pleased to say, that 
they believed to be the one thousandth an- 
niversary of their existence as a borough. 
This pleasing illusion was not without its 
redeeming features, as it led, among other 
matters, to the publication of a work of some 
substantial merit on the history of the town. 
So pleased do some of the Ripon folk appear 
to be with the success of their “ millenary 
celebration,” as they called it, that they are 
proposing to repeat it during the ensuing 
summer. This is a little too funny. It 
reminds us of the freak played by an ex- 
ample of the Yucca plant, which is supposed 
to flower every hundred years, and no oftener. 
The plant in question shot up a good head of 
flowers, and great was the interest felt in the 
neighbourhood, large numbers of people 
coming to see the marvel. ‘The fact that it 
had flowered, together with the date of the 
occurrence, was even recorded in the parish 
register. So well satisfied did the plant 
appear to be with the interest it had ex- 
cited, that four years later, it again put forth 
a fine head of flowers. It felt it could not 
wait another hundred years, and in a similar 
spirit, the city of Ripon finds a thousand 
years rather too long a time to wait for 
its next festival. So, with a little pardon- 
able impatience, it proposes to reduce the 
interval of a thousand years by nine hundred 
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and ninety, and to anticipate its second “ mil- 
lenary ” by that amount of time. 


fe 

Dr. J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., who has acted 
as honorary secretary of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society since its foundation five years ago, 
has resigned that post, and the Rev. H. A. 
Wilson has taken his place. The existence 
of the society is really due to the initiative 
which Dr. Legg took, and in retiring from the 
work of honorary secretary, he may well feel 
satisfied with the position which the society has 
already taken in the literary world. There was 
just a danger, in starting, that such a society 
might fall into a narrow ecclesiastical groove, 
and merely serve the requirements of a few 
persons, comparatively speaking, who form 
a small section of the community, and that, 
perhaps, not the most scholarly of all. It has 
been greatly due to Dr. Legg’s care and fore- 
sight, at the start, that this danger was avoided. 
We note, with pleasure, that the society has 
secured the offices of Sir E. Maunde Thomp- 
son, K.C.B., F.S.A., as editor of Abbot 
Ware’s Consuetudinary of Westminster, which 
is one of the volumes announced as being 
already in the press. 


The following works are also stated in the 
Annual Report of the Society to be in the 
press, viz.: (1) The Aftssal of Robert of 
Jumitges, Bishop of London, 1044-1051, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1051. This 
is being edited by the Rev. H. A. Wil- 
son, from the manuscript in the Public 
Library at Rouen ; (2) the third portion of 
the Westminster Missal, edited by Dr. Legg ; 
(3) the /rish Liber Hymnorum, edited from 
the manuscripts in the libraries of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the Franciscan Con- 
vent, Dublin, by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Bernard 
and Dr. R. Atkinson ; {4) the Hereford Bre- 
viary, edited by the Rev. W. Howard Frere ; 
and (5) the Westminster Consuetudinary, to 
which we have already alluded, as in process 
of being edited by Sir E. Maunde Thompson. 
These five works are all actually in the press. 
We have made no mention of several others, 
which are stated, in the Report, to be in pre- 
paration only. 


A good deal has been said in disparagement 
of the new issue of bronze coins. It is hardly 


the part of the Antiguary to notice such a 
question, as the practical'inconvenience of the 
new farthing bearing the same obverse as the 
sovereign. ‘The inconvenience is, no doubt, 
a very real one, but it is more suited for dis- 
cussion and complaint elsewhere. We allude 
to the new coins, however, in order to correct 
a misstatement which seems to have been 
freely made, without receiving any contradic- 
tion, that the emblematical figure of Britannia 
on the reverse of the penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing, originated in a portrait of the Duchess 
of Richmond, one of the mistresses of 
Charles II. This was not the case, and it 
may be well to quote what the late Mr. 
Montagu says concerning what is, perhaps, 
the one thoroughly satisfactory device appear- 
ing on any English coin at the present day. 
Speaking of the copper coinage of Charles II., 
he remarks that: “ The figure of Britannia 
first occurs on this issue of copper coins [that 
of 1672], and is evidently an imitation of a 
similar figure in almost the same position on 
some Roman pieces; notably on those of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and the well- 
known medallion of Commodus. The por- 
trait has been supposed to be that of the 
beautiful Frances Stewart, afterwards Duchess 
of Richmond, but this figure was apparently 
adopted on coins of this monarch before that 
lady was taken into his favour, nor does it 
resemble her.” (Zhe Copper, Tin, and Bronze 
Coinage, etc., of England, by H. Montagu, p. 
24.) It would be a very great pity, in our 
opinion, were the time-honoured figure of 
Britannia to be banished from our coins, 
merely because it was supposed to have ori- 
ginated in the portrait of one of the merry 
monarch’s lady friends. As, moreover, this 
supposition is erroneous, it seems to be the 
proper duty of the Avztiguary to call attention 
to its mythical character. Even if it were 
true, the usage of a couple of centuries might, 
we think, be accepted as sufficiently removing 
any objection, legitimately felt, at the time 
that the figure was first placed on the coins. 


A somewhat notable discovery is reported 
from Skipton Castle, Yorkshire. Mr. W. H. 
Dawson was recently looking through some 
of the old family papers at the Castle, when 
he picked up two soiled leaves of parchment, 
which were serving as the cover of an old 
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rent-roll. Both sides of the parchment were 
inscribed with verse, and on the first page 
there was an illuminated initial. A transcrip- 
tion of the verse revealed it to be a part of 
the “ Franklin’s Tale” from Chaucer. There 
are about 130 lines, and it is evident that it 
had formed part of a manuscript of Chaucer’s 
poems, or at least of the “Canterbury Tales.” 
The manuscript has been submitted to Pro- 
fessor Skeat, who declares it to be a late 
fifteenth-century copy, (about 1480?) of a very 
good type of text, resembling the Ellesmere 
manuscript. The following four lines are 
copied from the manuscript : 

Lerneth to suffre or els so mot I gon 

Ye shall it lerne whether so ye woll or non 


ffor in thys world certeyn there no wight ys 
Thet he ne doth or seyth som tyme amys. 


&¢ ££ 

From Shrewsbury we hear that the Calendar 
of the Municipal Records of that town is now 
quite ready for the press, and that it is hoped 
it may be printed early in the spring. The 
documents are all arranged in classes, and are 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 2,790. 
This is a convenient arrangement, by means 
of which it will be easy to find, at once, any 
particular document which may be required. 
te 
We are also informed that some excavations 
now being carried on in Pride Hill, at 
Shrewsbury, have brought to light stone 
mouldings, and a number of human bones, 
and remains of coffins. The site was evi- 
dently part of the burial-ground of the 
ancient church of St. Martin, which lay 
somewhere between Grope Lane and Pride 
Hill. 


+ ¢ *¢ 

We are glad to be able to record that the 
Mayor and Corporation of Carlisle, recognis- 
ing the many and valuable services which 
Mr. Chancellor Ferguson has rendered to 
their borough for a number of years past, have 
resolved on presenting him with the honorary 
freedom of that city. Antiquaries in all 
parts will join in cordially congratulating 
Chancellor Ferguson on the honour thus 
paid to him, an honour which Mr. Ferguson 
will appreciate all the more, because it is 
intended as a recognition, among much else, 
of his antiquarian work in regard to his 
native city, and country. 


We understand that Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner are preparing for publication a new 
edition of the late Mr. Chaffers’s AZarks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain. Col- 
lectors who possess any of the specimens 
referred to by Mr. Chaffers as being in col- 
lections, which have since been broken up, 
wi!l greatly assist if they will kindly commu- 
nicate with the editor of the work, care of 
Mr. Frederick Litchfield, the Sinclair Gal- 
leries, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. It 
is particularly desired to trace the pieces 
which formed part of the Narford Hall, or 
Fountain collection, as well as those belonging 
to the collections formed by the Rev. T. 
Staniforth, Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. Edkins, 
Lord Hastings, the Marquis d’Agzelis, and 
Mr. C. W. Reynolds, respectively. Any in- 
formation of interest, and which is likely to 
render the work more complete, will be ap- 
preciated. We have no doubt that some of 
the readers of the Antiguary will be both 
able and willing to help in the matter. 


Che Senams or Wegalithie 

Cemples of Cripoli. 

By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. 

-_—< 

Part II.—REMARKS. 
SQ\HE last article will have given the 
| reader some sort of idea as to 
what actually is to be seen on the 
ancient megalithic sites of Tripoli. 
It is proposed in the following pages to dis- 
cuss briefly a few of the many interesting, 
if problematical points which must present 
themselves in such a large and unknown 
series of monuments. 

At the outset, we are struck with a very 
curious question. We see a country barren 
te a degree, in the valleys of which water can 
hardly be found after March, and the popu- 
lation of which is confined to a few shepherd 
peasantry, who build no houses, but live in 
tents and earth-holes. Yet in this sunburnt 
treeless country we find a large tract over 
which are scattered the ruins of places of 
worship so numerous and so well built that 
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at one time the land must have held a large 
and highly cultured population. It cannot 
be doubted that once the rainfall was greater, 
the watercourses contained running water, 
and there is reason to believe the hills were 
covered with forests of subtropical timber. 
It is not improbable that this state of things 
continued until the country was overrun by 
the Muslim Arabs, and it is most likely to 
the improvidence of these people ever since 
that the disafforesting and present poverty of 
the country is due. 

If we are to believe that there was a 

period when every senam in ‘Tarhuna was 
complete and in use, the country must have 
presented an extraordinary appearance, for 
almost every hillock had its temple, and it 
would appear that there were few temples 
that had not several megalithic senams. ‘The 
Tarhuna plain must have simply bristled 
with senams, and if, as I believe, every 
senam was a religious site, one almost feels 
that the population must have been as dense 
as that of London to require so many places 
of worship. 
_ Yet (excepting castlets of doubtful age) 
no trace of domestic work of the senam 
period was observed. There is an explana- 
tion of this difficulty, though not altogether 
satisfactory. If the senam period lasted for 
thousands of years, the sites may have been 
constructed at dates widely apart, and we 
may expect to find in them early and late 
types. This may well be so, but even if we 
imagine that only one-third were ever in use 
at one time, the total for the area seems 
extraordinary. Moreover, it should be re- 
membered that where a religion remains 
untouched, and often even when entirely 
uprooted by aliens, the tendency is always to 
preserve and utilise the ancient temple sites, 
not to build new ones. 

There are certain architectural features in 
the series which point to the senam builders 
having learnt their art first in wood, and 
afterwards having transferred it to masonry. 
If they were not “ off-comes,” this is a good 
piece of evidence of the district having been 
richly forested; but the point I wish to 
Insist On here is that we can perhaps trace 
by this method a classification of types 
which shows a gradual and perhaps a pro- 
tracted development. Thus the purely 
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SENAM AT KOM-ES-LAS, 


trilithonic senam, such as that at Kasr Doga, 
or Bu Saiedeh, strikes us as the most primi- 
tive, for if it be copied from wooden struc- 
tures, the jambs would certainly be of one 
piece of wood only, while even if it derives 
its origin from stone, the prototype must be 
either the monolithic idol, or a more primi- 
tive form of trilithon. Later we feel sure 
the labour of quarrying and raising the great 
jambstones induced the builders to erect the 
intermediate types, where the jamb is con- 
structed of a long and one or two short 
stones, until at last they learnt to build their 
senams in even courses, as at Kasr Fasgha. 
This argument applies to types, and not to 
individual examples, for there is ample evi- 
dence that megaliths were generally employed 
for the senams when the builders were able 
to form their enclosure walls of excellent 
masonry. This points to a traditional and 
probably religious respect for the megalithic 
construction of the senam, which they were 
reluctant to abandon. 

Another point which struck me very 
forcibly during my examination of the sites, 
was the remarkable number of these mega- 
liths still standing upright. It is true that 
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SENAM KASR FASGHA, 


they form but a very small proportion of what 
originally existed, but when the ruined con- 
dition of the wall-enclosures, and also of all 
Roman work, is considered, the number is 
very remarkable. It is worth noticing, on 
the other hand, that although Roman shafts 
and capitals are common, no instance was 
noticed in which even a fragment remained 
in situ. Now a senam would be easier to 
upset than a built wall, or even a Roman 
column, and yet the examples which remain 
upright are far more numerous. 

All this points to some traditional super- 
stitious respect for these monuments, which 
has lingered, and perhaps still lingers, among 
the people. That the Romans preserved 
them there is ample evidence, but that the 
race of Mohammed, the idol destroyer, 
should leave untouched these monuments, 
which they themselves called idols, is very 
curious. 

If the senams had been destroyed and the 
walls left we could have understood it, for 
in a land where there are no built houses, 
stones are useless, while religious zeal might 
have prompted the destruction of the mys- 
terious “idols.’’ But such is not the case, 


and we find ourselves face to face with 
another difficulty, namely, why the sites 
generally are as ruinous as they appear 
to be. 

To this it may be answered that as yet 
we can hardly judge how much the sites are 
ruined, for we do not know how high the 
walls originally were, and, consequently, how 
much they are destroyed. There can, how- 
ever, I think, be no doubt that the enclosure 
walls were originally of some elevation, from 
the amount of debris often found about, 
whereas in many cases they are now only to 
be traced by the foundations. 

From the great size of the enclosures, and 
the position of the megaliths and altars, we 
need not hesitate in deciding that the senam 
sites were hypethral temples ; and although 
evidence is not wanting that in some cases 
there were parts which were protected by 
roofs, yet such a condition appears to have 
been the exception. If the short square 
columns which are so general, supported any 
form of stone capital, how is it that the sites 
where capitals were noticed among the ruins 
are few and far between ? 

It is, however, possible that the external 
walls were only stone in the lower portions, 
and brick or wood above, as is supposed by 
some to have been the case in some of the 
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FERJANA (SITE NO. 8) SHOWING POSITION OF 
ALTARS BEFORE SENAMS. 
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vinnie of Cyprus, between which, ‘adend 
and the Tarhuna sites there are other points 
of analogy. 

All who have examined the photographs 
taken by myself in Tarhuna, and a few of 
which have been reproduced in these articles, 
cannot fail to have been struck by the re- 
markable similarity between the trilithonic 
megaliths of Tarhuna and the trilithons of 
Stonehenge. They are, in fact, the only 
true parallels we know ; yet when we leave 
the megaliths and compare the site plans no 
greater difference can be imagined. 

This difference is, however, I venture to 
say, more apparent than real. After my 
examination of about sixty of these sites in 
Tripoli, the strongest impression I retain is 
that the actual and real symbol of the ritual, 
the idea round which all centred, was the 
trilithonic form itself. This being so, the 
plan of the building was a matter of secondary 
importance. Ridiculous as sounds at first 
hearing the tradition of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth that the stones of Stonehenge were 
brought by the arts of the giants and of 
Merlin to Salisbury Plain, we may, after all, 
find a substratum of fact; we may learn 
some day that the worship of the trilithonic 
symbol did indeed make its way from Africa, 
or, anyhow, from the East, to our shores. 

And this brings us to the more difficult 
question of what the symbol was, and. here 
rises a whole host of suggestive facts. ‘The 
monolithic Arabian Manah, the black stone 
of Mecca, the obelisks and monolithic 
shrines of the Nile and Syria,* the anointed 
Bethel of Jacob, and the anointed “ betylz ” 
of the Phcenicians, all instances of the wide- 
spread reverence for great stone symbols ; 
while some curious parallels to the dual 
shape of the senams can be seen in the two 
columns before a temple shown on Cyprian 
coins, the gold and emerald columns before 
the temple of Melkart at Tyre, the bronze 
Jachin and Boaz before the temple of 
Solomon, and even the dual obelisks of 
Egypt.t 

I have already pointed out, in a paper I 
read before the British Association, that as 
long as we are in ignorance as to the uses of 


* At Amrit, the ancient Marathus. 
Tt The images of the house of Baal (2 Kings x. 26) 
are, in the Revised Version, ‘‘ pillars.” 














DESIGN ON A BABYLONIAN SEAL (ENLARGED). 


the curious holes of the senams, we shall 
probably be entirely in the dark as to the 
monuments themselves, and a little specula- 
tion as to their possible intent is conse- 
quently perfectly legitimate. My own feeling, 
with the measurements, drawings, and de- 
scriptions of a large number before me, is 
that the lateral holes could only be for 
closing the narrow passage between the 
jambs with square wooden beam bolts, 
while the incisions found in the inner 
angles on the side towards the enclosure 
could only be meant for receiving the ends 
of beams which supported a wooden struc- 
ture on that side. ‘This structure may have 
been an enclosure, and it may have enclosed 
the altar, but there is no further evidence on 
the sites. 
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Now, there have been found in Babylonia 
a series of stone seals, all bearing the same 
design, and in this design there is a feature 
so remarkable that it cannot be overlooked. 
We see a priest or adoring figure standing 
before a sort of palisaded structure which 
connects or encloses two symbols. That 
nearest the figure is a cone-topped column, 
and that behind is a figure composed of two 
uprights with a crosspiece at the top, and a 
second horizontal crosspiece at a lower level. 
The symbol is identical in form with a 








mind what this cult was. How the creative 
power was symbolized by the Baals, the sun 
and flame gods, with Ashtoreth or Astarte, 
the nature goddess, for a consort. In Chaldza 
the heavenly host was one of the earliest 
incentives to idolatry, and was the cause of 
a solemn warning to the Israelitish people.* 
But this nature worship, pure and even 
beautiful as it was in the abstract idea, led 
to the observance of the most degrading and 
revolting rites, to the practice of abominable 
cruelties, and to the performance, beneath 
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SCULPTURED STONE, KASR ZUGUSEH AND SCULPTURED JAMB OF SENAM EL GHARABAII. 
THE GRAFFITI ARE FROM SENAMS BU HAMEDA, EL NEJM, AND EI GHARABAH. 


senam (with a beam inserted in the lateral 
holes), and it apparently stands in rear of 
the altar in the same fashion. 

If there is anything at all in this remark- 
able analogy, we must look for an explana- 
tion of the Tarhuna sites in that polytheistic 
cult which we know best in the Chaldean 
plains, but which we can trace with the 
Pheenician migrations to the shores of Syria, 
and thence to their mercantile settlements 
on the Mediterranean. 

Let us see if there are among the sites of 
Tarhuna any further facts which tell for or 
against such a supposition. But before con- 
sidering such evidence, we should bear in 


the guise of religion of unnatural and licen- 
tious customs. 

What evidence we have as to the type of 
religion practised at the senam sites is not 
perhaps very much, nor in every way satis- 
factory. But such as it is it deserves ex- 
amination. 

To begin with, we have the carvings. And 
as these are probably all as late as the Roman 
period, their evidence is only of value if it 
appears that they are in any way connected 
with the ritual practised at the senams at 
that date. And this appears to be the case, 
for not only are they all found either in or 


* Deut. iv. 15-19; xvii. 2-5. 
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close to a senam site, but one is actually 
carved on a senam jamb, and is apparently 
an original work cut on the stone before it 
was erected. It should also be noticed that 
the four sculptures, all closely akin in 
character, are (excepting rough graffiti) the 
only carvings found by me in Tarhuna. 

Now, the Romans never stamped out a 
religion they found in a conquered country, 
but they adapted it. It is therefore not un- 
reasonable to suppose that whether these 
Phallic forms were actually cut by Roman 
artisans, or by native tribes who had adopted 
to some extent Roman arts, the artists were 
but representing symbolic forms which had 
before been held in some sort of reverence 
by them. To what extent the same symbol 
entered into the religious architecture both 
of the Assyrians and Pheenicians need not 
be discussed here. Its usual form was, 
however, a simple cone. 

The inscription that is cut in one of the 
sculptured stones at Kasr Zuguseh is perfectly 
clear, and there is no question as to what 
the letters are. The meaning of the words 
deserves the attention of students of Roman 
inscriptions, especially those relating to North 
Africa. I venture, however, to suggest that 
there may be something more than coinci- 
dence in the likeness between MALLBOL? and 
Malakbel cr Malachbaal, a compound Syrian 
and African form of the sun-god.* 

It is worth also noticing that the senam 
sites almost invariably occupy the tops of 
gentle eminences, recalling at once the “high 
places” of Baal: ‘They sacrifice upon the 
tops of mountains, and burn incense upon 
the hills under oaks and poplars and elms, 
because the shadow thereof is good” 
(Hosea iv. 13). 

Although one would hesitate before de- 
ducing anything from the modern names 
of the senams, one or two are certainly worth 
noting. Thus Senam el Thubah is the “idol 
of sacrifice” ; Senam el Nejm, “the idol of 
the star.” El Aref is less easy to explain 
decidedly, but it may mean either the 
“high places,” or the “ place of divination.” 
Senam el Gharabah, where we find one of 


* The other word, RRIMO, I do not venture on, 
A speaker at the British Association suggested its 
identity with Rimmon, Ramanu, a wind and storm, 
and also sometimes a sun god. 
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the sculptures, is the ‘idol of wonder.” 
Kom Nasr is the “hill of victory.” There 
is also Ras el Id, the “hill of the feast ;” 
and in Western Tarhuna a point in the hill 
range is Jebel Thubain, the “ mountain of 
the two sacrifices.” 

Finally, I have been bold enough, in a 
paper read before the British Association at 
Ipswich, to suggest that in the trilithons of 
Tarhuna we have symbolic effigies akin to 
the “asherah” of the Old Testament. This 
mysterious emblem (generally translated 
“grove” in the Old Testament) was, there 
is every reason to believe, nothing else than 
an idolatrous symbol of Ashtoreth, the nature 
goddess, ‘‘ the abomination of the Sidonians,” 
by whom love and sexual desire were 
kindled. That the symbol would take such 
a form as we see in the senams, and upon 
the Babylonian seals, is surely probable 
enough, and its position on the seals with 
the cone-topped column, which is unquestion- 
ably Phallic, is alone suggestive as to its 
meaning. The asherah of the Old Testament 
was, indeed, usually of wood, for it could 
be cut down and burnt ; but we have evidence 
that the senams themselves had developed 
from earlier wooden constructions. 

In connection with this, the world-wide 
custom of squeezing between clefts in rocks, 
between the columns of Mohammedan 
mosques, or through holed stones, for the 
cure of ailments, should be noticed. All 
these were originally symbolical of regenera- 
tion, and such was probably a part of the 
asherah ritual, and if there be anything in 
the above suggestions, of the senams as well. 

In travelling through the country I noticed 
no quarries, either ancient or modern. The 
latter, of course, we cannot expect in a land 
where houses are not used ; but the stone 
used in the senams is, there is no reason to 
doubt, of local origin, and great quarries 
must exist. This stone is generally lime- 
stone, and appears hard; but those who 
have seen the masons of Malta cutting the 
fine stone of that country with a light axe 
will remember that some stone, hard enough 
after exposure to the air, is soft when newly 
quarried. It would, therefore, be hasty to 
conclude from the finish of the stones that 
the tools used were iron. 

The combination of megalithic forms with 
L 
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masonry of such excellency as is found is 
remarkable, and stands in striking contrast 
with the megalithic sites of Malta. I hardly 
dare venture an opinion on the character of 
the masonry, but in its plainness and lack 
of all ornament it is not dissimilar to some 
of the samples of Phcenician work figured in 
Perrot and Chipiez’s ‘“ Art in Phoenicia and 
Cyprus.” It should, however, be remembered 
that the rough work of the Malta megaliths 
have also been classed as Pheenician, a 
question upon which, however, there may 
well be two opinions. 


over the whole senam country, or it was 
grouped in villages round the temples, there 
is as yet no evidence. It is also remarkable 
that nothing like a tomb or tumulus was 
noticed. This again inclines us to think that, 
as among the Phoenicians, the dead must 
repose in subterranean chambers. The 
question naturally suggests itself in con- 
sidering this, whether the senams are not 
tombs as well as temples, and their extra- 
ordinary number rather favours the supposi- 
tion. But until excavations can be under- 
taken, it is useless to discuss the point. 





MASONRY AT SENAM AREF (WITH GRAFFITI). 


There is another point already touched 
upon, namely, what and where were the 
abodes of the senam builders? A race who 
could raise such remarkable edifices as the 
senams, and in such large numbers, would 
never be content, like the Tarhunis of the 
present day, with tents and underground 
dwellings. We must consequently conclude 
that they dwelt in either timber or crude 
brick habitations, which would naturally 
leave few, if any, traces till to-day. Whether 
the population was a scattered one extending 





Glancing at all the evidence we have before 
us, we cannot resist the conclusion that such 
a strange combination of rude megalithic 
forms, advanced knowledge of masonry, and 
evidence of an organized ritual, must have 
been the outcome of contact between some 
barbarous or semi-barbarous tribal popula- 
tion, and some highly-cultured race. ‘That 
it was the Libyan races, who we know oc- 
cupied this territory, which constituted the 
first-named element there is every reason 
to believe ; but what the other influence 
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was that we think must have been at work, 
and whether it came from the banks of the 
Nile, or by the long ships of the traders of 
Tyre and Sidon, or at an earlier date, and 
by some unrecorded migration, the reader 
must judge for himself. At any rate, we 
seem to have here a hitherto unknown but 
important link between the great stone- 
building age and ancient Eastern civilization, 
and the adaptation of the sites by the Roman 
invaders adds much to the many remarkable 
features of the series. 


Se 


Che Tdolf in Scotland. 


By JAMEs A. LovAT-FRASER. 
—>-—— 


aT has been said that in Scotland the 
ty «6 Middle Ages lasted till 1745. Many 
of the circumstances which sur- 
rounded Scottish life down till the 
second Jacobite Rising certainly go far to 
justify this statement. Long after England 
had reached an advanced state of civilization, 
Scotland remained in a condition of chaotic 
barbarism. The mere physical characteristics 
of many parts of Scotlandremained thoroughly 
medizval till within comparatively recent 
times. The wolf which in the southern king- 
dom disappeared in the time of the early 
Plantagenets continued to flourish in the 
Highlands of Scotland till 1743. For cen- 
turies it was one of the banes of Scotland. 
Traces of the wolf are to be found all over 
the northern kingdom, recalling a time when 
it was a common denizen of the mountains 
and forests. There is no town in the world 
more suggestive of prosaic and common- 
place nineteenth-century comforts than 
Glasgow. Yet within its radius lies Pol- 
madie (Pool-maddy), “the Pool of the 
Wolf,” a name which carries the mind back 
to the time when the inhabitants of the little 
group of wattled huts, clustering round the 
church of St. Mungo, knew that savage 
wolves lurked at the spot which still bears 
their name. 

The more energetic monarchs of Scotland 
did not regard the wolf with indifference. 





At the end of the thirteenth century a hunter 
of wolves was maintained in Stirling at the 
expense of the King. James I. of Scotland 
enacted* that in the “ gangand ” time of the 
year each baron should summon his tenants 
to seek out the wolves and wolf-cubs through- 
out his barony, and should hunt in person 
four times in the year, and as often more 
as any wolf was seen within his bounds. 
Such tenant as failed to appear was to be 
fined “ane wedder” for each neglect ; but 
except in the public huntings of the barony 
no man was to “seek the wolf with shot.” 
The reward to the slayer was declared to be 
two shillings for every head brought to the 
baron. James II. ordainedt that in those 
districts where wolves were known to exist, 
the sheriff or bailies should gather the country 
folk three times in the cub season between 
St. Mark’s Day and Lammas upon pain of a 
“wedder” for each non-appearance. The 
reward to the killer of each wolf was to be 
sixpence from the baron or the sheriff to 
whom the head was presented, and one penny 
from each householder of the parish where 
the wolf was killed. Many of the barons 
and lairds were very active in their hostility 
to the savage beast. The Wardlaw MS. 
states that Lady Margaret Lyon, wife of 
Hugh Fraser, third Lord Lovat, in the fifth- 
teenth century, was ‘‘a stout bold woman, a 
great huntress. She purged Mount Caplach 
of the wolves.” In the seventeeth century 
the statutes of the Baronial Court of 
Glenurquhy required the tenants in Breadal- 
bane to make yearly four “croscats of iron” 
(probably some sort of dogspear) for slay- 
ing of the wolf. In the “Inventories of 
Plenissing”” among the Breadalbane Papers 
there is an entry in the ‘“‘household garde- 
robe” of four wolf-skins. In the reign of 
Mary the wolves became so numerous in the 
forests of the Highlands that it was im- 
possible to travel with safety. Houses, or 
“spittals,” as they were called, were erected 
to provide lodging for travellers who might 
be overtaken by night, where was no place of 
shelter. The Spittal of Glen-shee was one of 
the most important of these shelters. In 
1618 Taylor, the water-poet, visiting the 
forest of Braemar, wrote, “ During the space 
of twelve days I saw neither house nor corn- 


* 7 James I., c. 104. + 14 James II., c. 88. 
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field or habitation for any creature but deer, 
wild horses, zvo/ves, and such like creatures.” 

It is a popular belief that the last wolf in 
Scotland was killed in Lochaber by Sir Ewen 
Cameron of Lochiel in 1680. Pennant 
makes this assertion in his Zour in Scotland,* 
and it has been copied into many histories. 
Wolves were to be found long after 1680. 
John Sobieski Stuart, writing in 1848, states 
that the last wolf in Strathglass was killed at 
Guisachan, according to tradition, “at no 
very distant period.” According to ancient 
tradition in Glenurchard, the last wolf in 
Scotland was destroyed in Glenurchard at a 
place called ever since “ Slochd-a-mhadaidh,” 
“the wolf’s den.” It is probable that the 
last Scottish wolf was really that which was 
killed, according to tradition, by MacQueen 
of Pollochock in 1743. Pollochock, who 
was a vassal of the Laird of MacIntosh, died 
in 1797. He was a man of gigantic stature, 
6 feet 7 inches in height, and of great 
strength and courage. In 1743 he received 
a message from the Laird of MacIntosh that 
a large “ black beast,” supposed to be a wolf, 
had killed two children who, with their 
mother, were crossing the hills from Cawdor. 
The message was accompanied by a sum- 
mons to attend along with his dogs. On the 
morning fixed for the hunt, the expedition 
had long assembled before Pollochock made 
an appearance. When at last he did arrive, 
the Laird of MacIntosh greeted him with 
reproaches for his neglect. 

“ Ciode @ chabhag ? What was the hurry?” 
said Pollochock. 

MacIntosh impatiently replied. 

Thereupon Pollochock lifted his plaid, 
and drew out the black bloody head of the 
wolf from under his arm. 

“Sin e dhuibh. There it is for you,” he 
said, and tossed it on to the ground in the 
midst of the astonished circle. 

The tradition of Pollochock’s valour in 
destroying the last wolf lingered amongst the 
peasantry of Morayshire till the beginning of 
the present century. 


* Vol. i., p. 206. 
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Che Account-Book of Ciilliam 
cditap. 
By the Rev. J. T. Fow er, D.C.L., F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 57, Vol. xxxii.) 
—_ 
[ Receipts]—continued. 

Fo. 4v. Jhames freare for wares, viijs. ; 
¢ mony for a p’ of stokyngs that I had 
not, vs.; *{[Hew chamier restes (remains 
owing?) for wares, xvis. ijd@.; *Richard 
gregsonn of South staynlaye,!  viijs.]* ; 
*Christopher gaynes for Jho browne wife, 
xs. ijd.; George grayme wife for wares, 
iijs. viijd. ; ¢ to himself, xvs. vid.]{ ; christo- 
pher hunt" of Waithe, vs. iijd.; *Peter 
snadonn of Muncketon, vis. vid. ; Thomas 
beane restes for wares, iijs. 

1587: *Imp’m Mr’  dodeswourthe, 
XXxxs. iiijd. ; *M* Singletonn,* xxxvis. ; Henry 
kyde, xvid. ; *Myles coundall of Mu’keton, 
xxijd.; *[Robt coop’ M" Warcope ma’, 
xiijs. ijd.]* 

Fo. 5. christopher staffourthe, liis.; W™ 
gowlington, iis. iijd. ob.; *Mr. George 
Mallirie,® ixs.; *W™ gowlingto’ for M' askque, 
xiijs. iijd. ; francis pekirsgill, iijs. iijd.; The 
executours of leonard metcalf, viis.; *Jho 
Oliver, xviij7. ; *Richard ranolde, xijs. viiid. ; 
*W™ Jackeson of topelife,® xxiiijs.; henry 
syngltonn ¢ henry lockaye,’ xls.; [Rhe of 
henry lockaye, xxs.]t; *[S* christopher 
Wandesfourthe Kt.,® lvs. vd. ; *Giles Atkyng- 
son, xijs. iiid.]* ; *M' Rokesbye, xxxs. xd. ; 
henry lockaye, vs. iiijd.; [¢ iid. of pepp’, 
viiis.; [Tho Ibitsonn restes of olde, xva.[7 ; 
Thomas Ibitsonn, vis. ; [Rhe in p’, iiijs.]t ; 
*Jho’ watesonn M' Samo’ man, vs. id. 

Fo. 57. Ite antony warwike wife restes of 
olde, xiiij¢. ; ¢ foran upp’body ¢ lace, xxiijd. ; 

1 South Stainley, 55 m. S. of Ripon. 

* Erased. 

+ In cifferent ink. 

2 Clint, 9 m. S., 2 m. S.W. of Ripley. 

3 Henry Singleton was mayor in 1598. He was a 
mercer. 

4 The xiiijs. ijd. is in different ink, after erasure of 
xiijs. vjd@. ; then the whole entry has been erased. 

® George Mallory, of Hollin Close, Esq., youngest 
son of Sir William. em. Fountains, ii. 323. 

6 Topcliffe, 6 m. N.E. 
7 Mayor of Ripon in 1582. 
8 One of the Wandesfords of Kirklington. 
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¢ a p’of wemen’s hosse, xijd. ; ¢ 1!*. of sope that 
I dl" myself, iijd. ; Ite’ soul‘ to allesonn graie 
of ha’pestw™! the 23 of septebr. 1586, d: a 
stone of lynn, iis. viijd. ; ¢ iij q’tres birde eie” 
duraunce, xvid.; Ite’ the 3 of march 1586 
d: a stone of lynn, iis. iiijd. ; ¢ ij yeards ¢ a 
q’ of white seckinge, iis. iid. ; Item the 22 of 
septebr 1587 a q’ of a nale lynne clothe, xviid. ; 
¢ d: a yeard ¢ a q’ of cre: duraunce, iis. ; 
¢ an ounce ¢ ad: of case pepp’, vid. ; ¢ the 
10 of Novebt 1587 d: yeard e¢ d: q’ more 
duraunce, iis. id.; ¢ d: a yeard ¢ nale lynne 
cloth, xiiij@. ; ea q’ ead: of sug’, ixd. ; Ite 
the 12 of septeb" 1588 dl to potte wife d: a 
yeard cre. duraunce, xvid. ; [Rhe in p” the 
4 of Maye 1592, vs. vid.|+; [M™ Wilton 
syster for wares.—d : a yearde cre : moccado? 
¢ iij yearde of fringe, xxiid. ; ¢ a p’ of hosse’ 
to hirself, xviid.; ¢ a yeard ¢ a nale purple 
buffynge, iis. ijd.|* ; *Edmude Lockaye for 
his brother W™, vs. ; Christopher Withema’ 
s' Christopher Wandesfourthe ma’, iis. ; 
more for canvesse thre’d ¢ buttons, iis. vd. ; 
*Umfray p’cyvell, xxd.; *[Rhe in p™ 1590, 
xiiZ.]t; W™ Thorneton R. Thornetonn 
sonne, xviiis.*[ M* george dawson, lijs. viiid.{ ; 
George alle’ of Waithe, iiis. vd.]* ; M" george 
swaile,® viiis. iijd@.; lowreunce thornetonn, 
xs. xid.; Jhames Wright of Sawlaye restes, 
ixs. id. 

Fo. 6. christopher Wayde for wares, 
xvs. iijd@.; more of olde, iiis. xd.; [Rhe of 
his wife the 6 of June 1594, xs.]t ; heughe gill 
for wares, iiijs. iid.; *[Robt hudesonn of 
hampestw', xxid.]*; the executours of M* 
pet’ yorke,® xxxiiijs. x@.; *Marmaducke 


1 Hampsthwaite, 9 m. S., 24 m. S.W. of Ripley. 

* Spotted. 

* Erased. + In different ink. 

3 Mockado, ‘‘a kind of woollen stuff, made in 
imitation of velvet, and sometimes called mock- 
velvet” (Halliwell) ‘‘A_ paire of drawers of 
mockadoo ” occurs in Inv. of Marmaduke Elderkar of 
Ripon, 1576 (Ch. Acts, 377). 

{ The lijs. viijd. is over xxvijs. erased. 

4 Of Ripon. King James I. lodged at his house in 
1618. He married Priscilla, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Proctor. ‘*Georgius Dawson et Priscilla Proctor 
nupti fuere 16 die Aprilis, 1610. Ripon Par. Reg. 

® One of the Swales of South Stainley. 

§ Son of Sir John Yorke, of Gowthwaite Hall, in 
Nidderdale. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Ingilby, of Ripley, by whom he had four sons. 
Died in 1589, and was buried at St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, London, near his father. He was member of 
Parliament for Ripon in 1588. 


Wreakes of audefilde,! vis.; Myles smithe, 
iis. iid@.; christopher gaile s* cht Wandes- 
fourth ma’, xiis.; W™ burton of killingall, 
liis. iid. ; [Rhe in p”, xls.]t; *francis curriar 
of ripplaye, iis. ijd.}* ; *Richard cooke wife 
for wars, viis. viid.; *[Jho. sarvaunte for 
wares, iiis. viiid.; *more for wares, xvs. ijd. 
*ducke bria’n Mr” stavelaye ma’, ijs. viiid. ; 
*Ite Jennet Kaye for M™ Walwourth, iiijs. ; 
*more for wares ¢ spice the 18 of dece’b' 
1589, iliis.; *e the 7 of octob’ in wares, 
xvijd.|* ; Thomas curriar wife of ha’pestw', 
xxs. vd. ; Rhe. in p*‘ the 4 of septeb" . 1590, 
xs.; [Rhe more the 26 of aprill . . 1591, 
vis. + ; *[ W™ barker for Rob‘ mylnes of burto’,? 
iiijs.]* ; antony ducket for a hatte, iiijs. ; 
[Jhames burton of Ingerthorpe for a hatte, 
lijs. iiijd.]* 

Fo. 6v. Raife yaytes of m’kyngto’ for a 
hatte, iis. vid.; |M* Jhonsonn for wares, 
ilis. iid.; ¢ for rent, ilis.; Rhe the 24 of 
May 1589, iiis. iiZ.|* ; M* giles atkyngson for 
wares, xxxvs. id. ; (ebe in p’, xxxs.]t; *Mar- 
maducke Wildema’ taler for wares, iiis. iijd. ; 
[Richard Cowmer for wares, xviiid.]*; W™ 
abbot for M* george Mallorij* for wares, 
lviijs. iid; more of olde, ixs.; Tho M* 
Salmo’ ma’ for wares, iiijs. viid.; [Rhe in 
p", iis. viid.]t ; [pet" Hoge for W™ batte a 
hatte, vis. viiid. ;* [Rhe in p* 1590, 6. 6.]t ; 
leonard wood of stodelay* for wares, iiiis. id. ; 
[Thom Harrison M' aldbroughe’ ma’, xis. xd. ; 
Christopher abraha’ for Mr* Rokesbye, 
xxiid. iid}*; Marmaduke coghill _restes, 
iiis. iiitjd.; Stephe’ myddleto’ of Stodelaye 
for wares, xxxvijs. xd. ; [S" christ wandesford 
Knight for wares, lviis. viid.]* ; Jno Wheat- 
laye . for wares, vs. id.; Rob‘ rokyng wife 
of bondgate® for wares, iis. iiid.; Christo 
Crathew M* george dawson ma’, iiis. viid. ; 
[Mr middleton of whiteclife, iiijs. viid. ]* 

Fo. 7. marmaduke bowling for peter lewtie 
(torn off); *[m* w™ singletonn for wares, 
xlviiis. xjd. ; of of (stc) old for his sonn w®, xis. 


1 Aldfield, 34 m. W. 

2 Burton Leonard, 5 m. S. of Ripon. 

* Erased. 

7 In different ink. 

% Probably George Mallory, of Hutton Conyers 
yeoman (Mem. Fountains, ii. 3212). 

+ Studley Roger is 2m. W. Studley Magna (now 
Studley Royal) and Studley Parva were adjacent. 

5 Mr. Arthur Aldborough of Ripon. 

§ In Ripon. 
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ijd.]*; *w™ abbot forS'w™ mallorij,’ xiis. viijd. ; 
M* procket' of warsell for wares, ijs. ; [Rhe in 
p’, xiid.]¢ *[antony carelell for a p’ of 
stokyngs, xviijs.]* ; Jhames Morlaye for M' 
francis tankerd, iiijs. vid.; more of old for a 
p’ of stockyngs, iliis.; *Jho. lowson of 
maynes? for wares, viis. vd.; *[M* Robt. 
dawsonn for wares, xiijs.]* ; Raife bosswell 
for wares, viis. viiid. ; [to w™ abbot for L[ady] 
mallorij xi y® pur buffynge, xxs.; e¢ d: an 
ell hollande, iis.; ¢ ii oz senymo’, xvid. ; 
¢ ii! of curraynes, xiid. ; ¢ iiij oz pepp’, xiid. ; 
¢ d! turnesaule* ¢ iiij oz Saunders*, xviiid. ; 
¢ iii curraynes, iii great rasynges, ¢ iii! 
proynes, iiis. vid.; ¢ il oz seynmo’ ¢ ii oz 
ging", xx@.; ¢ ii curraynes, xiid.; ¢ 1! 
curraynes ¢ 1'' great rasynges, xd.; lady 
mallorij for wares, xis. xd. 

Mr askequi:' Imp’m/ the 7 of Noveb™ 
1591 to his sonn iiii oz of pepp’, xiid.; ¢ 1" 
curraynes, vid.; ¢@ a q’ of sug’, va; ¢ ij 
notemegs ¢ iid. in safero’,® iilid.; e@ d: an 
ounce cloves, vd. ; Ite’ the 24 of Noveb' a 
yeard branched’ taffete, vis.; ¢ a yeard ¢ a 
d: tafte bindyng, xiid.; ¢ iij nales elbrod :§ 
taffete, iis.; ¢ ii yeards spa. silke lace, e d: 
q’ spa. silke, ixd. ; ¢ a q’ more spa. silke, vid. ; 
e¢ a yeard of harden’, vid.; ¢ the 17 of 
septe in sug’, iiid.; restes for spice, id. ; 
¢ the 27 of septe’" for sug", iiid.* ; su’ xiiijs. 

Fo. 7v. m* that I pay* Rich Sunter wife of 
stodelaye for a potte of honv co’teynyng 
ii gallans, vs. liijd. ; *lent Edwards Jho’sonn . 
the 12 of octob', xxxvis.; Rhe fro’ m* Law- 
raunce Edwarde the 17 of octob' 1592... 
1 hogehede of proynes at 22 ¢ a q’ of hoppes, 
at 3/2. vis. vilid.; lent Rich carlell the 24 of 
octob' iis. iiiid.; *lent M™ Bland the 27 of 
octo™™ 1592, ili. ; *lent him more the 2 of 
Noveb’ 1592, vii/7.; *lent M' Bland by 
Henry haule the 17 of Januarij 1592,’ Ls. ; 
*lent M' Vckerby® the 18 of M" 1592,’ xxxs. ; 
[lent Tho potter, vis. viiid ; lent him more, 

1 Of Studley and Hutton (Mem. Fountains, ii. 320). 

2 Monkton Mains, four miles S. of Ripon. 

3 Turnsole, litmus, or archil, a violet dye stuff ob- 


tained from various species of lichens. 
4 Red Sanders, or red sandal-wood, also used in 
dyeing. * 
> Simon Askew, or Ascough, mayor of Ripon, 1600. 
6 Saffron was much used in cookery and pharmacy. 
7 Adorned with a branching pattern. 
8 Ell-broad or ell-wide. 
* Erased. 
9 Anthony Uckerbie, mayor of Ripon, 1586. 


xiiis. iiijd.}* ; lent Tho robsann, xs. ; lent 
Henry lockay, xiiis. iiijd. ; *lent M‘ shepp”, 
vilis. ; *lent ‘henry M' Kingfelde (séc) the 1 of 
Maye 1593, xxvis. viiid. ; —Rhe in p‘, xxs. ; 
lent Jho Fwkebie (?) M' christopher slinges- 
bie ma’ the 4 of aprill 1593, xiid.; *lent R. 
ranere the 5 of aprill, 1593, xls. ; lent myles 
burto’ the 12 of aprill 1593, iiij//.; to be 
payd at beverlay faire next|*. 


Alexsander cop’ (Cooper) 1589. 


Fo. 8. Imp’m’ the 2 of June in gray thred, 
ilid. ; ¢ the 3 of June iij q‘** w™ (width) sars- 
net,! iiis. vilid. ; e vq'* ¢ ad: of fustya’, xviijd.; 
¢ q ¢ d: spa sylke, xiiizZ. ; ¢ a yeard e d: 
¢ d: q’ of buccara’’, xvid. ; ed: a yeard of 
harde’, iiid.; ¢ d: a q’ tufte® taffete, ¢ d: 
yeard ¢ nale tufte lace, xxiid. ; ¢ a yeard ed: 
jd. brode rybo’ v q"* Inkle,* iid. ; ¢ a yeard 
bleached harde’, viid.; ¢ d: a yeard white 
leve’ ° taffete e d: a yeard harde’, xvd.; ¢ 
Rhe in p‘ the 18 of June 1590, xs.; Ite the 2 
of June 1590 iii yeards e¢ ad: white Jennes, 
ilis. vid. ; ¢ a q’ white stechinge silke viiid. ; 
¢ aq’ ead. more white stechinge silke, xiid. ; 
vii q’® stroye coler canvesse, vis. viiid. ; 
¢ ili yeards white Jennes, iiis.; ¢ d. q' ¢ d 
nale cre elbrode taffete, iis. iid. ; ¢ an ell ¢ q" 
ff (fine) canvesse dl’ the 22 of June, vs. viiid. ; 
e d: an oz ¢ dram spa silke, xiid. ; ¢ a yeard 
¢ d: Jennes fusty’ white, xviiid.; ¢ da yeard 
white Jennes the 13 of June, vid. ; ¢ ii yeardes 
white Jennes the 17 of June, iis. ; ¢ a yeard ¢ 
d: q’ of callyco,® iis.; ¢ a q’ of white silke, 
vilid. ; ¢ the 30 of Julij a yeard ¢ a d: russet 
Jennes, xviiid.; e the j of Auguste a q’ of 
blacke’ Jennes, iiid.; Rhe more ¢ in p” the 
10 of Septeb’ 1590, xiiis. iiiid. ; Ite’ the 20 
of Septeb' 1590 ¢ yeard ¢ iii q'* Jennes, xxid. ; 
e the 30 of Septeb' iii yeards ¢ a d: striped 

* Erased. 

1 Sarcenet, a fine silk woven by the Saracens in 
the south of Spain. 

? Buckram, a costly and delicate fabric of cotton or 
linen, quite different from the modern material so 
called. Derivation uncertain; apparently not from 
Bokhara. See N. E. D. 

3 Adorned with little tufts ? 

4 Coarse tape. On the obscure derivation, see 
Skeat. There is a proverbial simile expressing close 
intimacy, ‘‘ As thick as inkle-weavers.” 

5 Of Louvain? 

8 Calico, in sixteenth or seventeenth century ; also 
Calicut, from the city on the Malabar coast whence it 
originally came, 
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seckynge,! iis. xid. ; e@ ili q'* harde’ vd.; ¢ a 
yeard lacke nale tufte taffete, iiis. iid. ; @ a 
yeard ead: tufte lace, xiid. 

Su’ totall is liiis. iid. 

Rhe in p”, xxiiis. iiiid. ; yt is 10s. ¢ 135. iilid. 

Soe he doth rest ¢ owe me this 26 of March 
1591 juste xxixs. xd. 

Rhe in p” the 3 of May 1591 of himself, viiis. ; 
Ite’ dit to the little girle the 17 of May iii 
dosse’ blacke spe silke buttons, xiid. ; Ite’ the 
19 of August to himself i/. blacke thred, iis. ; 
Ite’ the 29 of Septebr* iiii yeards silke lace, 
xiid. ; Ite’ ii dosse’ silke buttons, viid. ; e d: 
a yeard more lace, iid.; ¢ ii yeards russet 
Jennes for S' W™ Mallerij, ijs. ; 11 of Octob*, 
to dick Oliver a yeard of lynne clothe, xiid. ; 
e¢ a q* of spa silke, as it stands in robin? 
booke ; ¢ a q' spa silke the 11 of Octob" to 
himself, vid.; ¢ ij yeards iii q'* ff. (fine) 
coler? melan,? xis. ; ¢ a nale more fusty’, iiid. ; 
¢ a sken of black stychinge silke, id; ¢ ii 
dosse’ black silke buttons the 17 of Octob’, 
viiid. ; ¢ the 19 of Octob d: an oz spa silke, 
xid. ; ¢ the 19 of Octob' a q’ of an oz coler4 
silke, vilid.; ¢ the 15 of Noveb" a yeard ¢ 
d: russet Jennes, xviiid. ; ¢ iij dosse’ haire 
buttons,‘ iiid. ; ¢ an ell tawny buffing orange, 
xiliid. ; ¢ d a yeard of whit Jennes fustya’, 
viid.; ¢ a q’ of an oz coleré silke, viiid. ; 
¢ asken watchit’ silke dl¢ in christemas, ijd. ; 
¢ for giles atkyngson in wares, viis. ; ¢ [a 
yeard of hearde’,{ vid. ]t 


Bought of lawraunce Edwardes 
the 15 of Septeb 1592. 
d: a barrell swet® sop: xxixs.; ¢ a barrel ¢ a 
d: course sope, lis.; ¢ di. a c.’ curraynes, 
; ¢ a realm medell® brow’ pap’, ‘ 
paid him in p” the ro of Octob*, 1592, iii/. 
Fo. 8v. [Lent Lauraunce bekerstafe the 14 


1 Sacking, but for making the loose upper garments 
called ‘‘sacks,” ‘‘the finest loose sacks the ladies 
used to be put in ” (Ben Jonson, quoted by Halliwell). 
Earlier, the frock of certain friars, the fratres saccati. 

2 “Robin” appears to have been some person in 
Wraye’s employ. 

3 See p. 55, col. 1, note 3. 

4 Perhaps covered with woven hair. 

5 Pale or light blue. 

+ All fol. 8 erased so far. 

t This entry in different ink. 

° Sweet ; not strong-smelling as the coarse soap 
was. 

7? Half a cwt. 
8 “* Middling ” in quality? Or, not ‘ outsides.” 





of June 1593 to paye the 8 of Julij next, 
xls.]* ; *Lent R. rayner the 19 of Julij 1593,* 
iij7. ; *[lent Jane Ellis, my father’s mayd, 
iis. iiijd.}* ; *lent M* uckerbe ye 4 of octob* 
1593, xs.; *lent R Mavtus the 25 of octob* 
1593 a book called the shipe of fovles ;! 
*lent antony atkingson of Morker, xls. ; *lent 
nycholas Wright, vis.; *ient rog™ simpso’ 
spurriar, Xxs. 

Fo. 9. For the messure of the mylto’ foustio’? 

Ano dom’ 1596: 

Imp’mis: sould so of August iii yards ; 
Alixander. sould more vi yeards of the 
sayme sayge culler ; George dawson. sould iii 
yeards more of the sayme fustio’; W™ Wraye. 
sould ii yeards q’ ¢ d: (j and 4) of the sayme 
fustio’; W™ Wraye. sould him of the leight 
sayge culler q’ & d: Ra Bordema’, sould 
him iii yeardes of the leight sayge culler ; 
W™ Syngleto’. sould him iii yeardes ¢ q’ of 
said culler fustio’; Christofer Ellicar. sould 
him iii yeardes of leight sayge cullerd fustio’; 
W" Askw". sould him iii yeardes leight 
sayde (sage?) culler fustio’; M* musgraue. 
sould him iii y leyght sayge culler fustio’ ; 
sould iii y of the Ashe cullerd fustio’.* 


A note of all layest & sesments win the 
counstablerie of M* Kingtonn for the 
yeare of oF lorde god. 1601. W™ 
Browne beinge counstable. 

Imp’ the 16 of Octob" 1601, one laye of 
xxxs. for settynge e¢ furnishinge of soldiers 
into Ireland.® Jhames singleton beinge ap- 
pointed ¢ set forward at the sayme tyme—y* 
cesment was iid. ob y* noble. 








Tie’ a lay layd the 15 of Januarij 1601. of 
the some of xxxiiis. for the payement of one 


* Erased. 

1 The shyp of folys of the worlde. Translated from 
the German of Sebastian Brant into Latin by Jacobus 
Locher before 1500; then into English by Alexander 
Barclay in 1508, and printed by Richard Pynson in 
1509 ; reprinted by J. Cawod in 1570. Also trans- 
lated into English by Henry Watson from a French 
version, and printed by Wynken de Worde in 1517. 
A very curious work, satirizing the follies and vices of 
the time. Pynson’s ed. of 1509 has, among others, a 
woodcut representing several vessels loaded with fools 
of various denominations. 

2 Milton fustian. 

3 The names of buyers in this paragraph are added 
in the margin. 

4 A “lay” is the same as an assessment or “‘ sess- 
ment.” 

5 For Mountjoy’s conquest of Ireland in 1600-1603. 
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doble tax, to the quenes maiestie sessed ¢ 
layd after the rait of iiid. the noble, the doble 
tax beinge onely xxxiis. of the w° some the 
granges bare onely viiid. e¢ Markyngto’ ¢ 
Wallerthwait xxiiiis——so that there was xiid. 
overplus ¢ no more. 


Ite’ a laie laid the i of Fabruarij of ixs. xd. 
that is for the pur rait mony ¢ for solgers to 
St Edward Yorke ¢ iis. to Tho Atkingsonn 
for goinge to Yorke. 


Ite’ a laye layde of iid. the noble for one 
hole tax: xvjs. ¢ for the repaer of hampes- 
thwet brige,! Wethyerby brige® ¢ others, vis. 
vilid. the 25 of Aprill 1402. 

Ite’ a laye layde the ii of May of id. of the 
noble that is ixs. for settynge soldyars into 
Ireland and to Tho Atkingso’ for keping the 
armoure, iiiis.—so they that went about the 
subsedie, iis. vid. for carriynge of a p’soner 
taken at Jhon tuckers, iis. ¢@ to Rich Atking- 
sonn wife for ale, vd. 

A lay of xxvs. the 21 of Maye 1602—for 
huicke brige,® north brige,* bolto’ brige,” 
Walshefourthe brige,® paitelay brige,’ Knares- 
bourghe brige,* Ap’lay brige,® ¢ one brige 
over Walsheburne!® nere leathlaye. 


George Grove Counstable 1602. 
Imp’m one laye of a whole taxe layd the 
xvi day of January 1602 of id. ob. a noble, 
the whole tax beinge xvis. soe that ther was 
vid. overplus. W™ Wray, Robt Hodgesonn 
¢ R. Atkingson’,—beinge layers of the sayme. 


Ite’ a lay layd of the quens purvat mony 
the 23 of Januarij 1602. some vis. xd. 





Ite’ a laye layd the 29 of August of vis., 
that xviiid. for the constable, my ma’ e Mr 


1? Over the Nidd, near Ripley. 
2 Over the Wharfe. 
3 Over the Yore, 14 m. S.E. of Ripon, 
+ Over the Yore, at Ripon. 
. aaa the Wharfe, by Bolton Abbey, about 20 m, 
8 Walshford, over the Nidd, about 15 m. S.E. 
? Over the Nidd, 10 m. S.W. 
8 Over the Nidd, 10 m. S. 
* Apperley Bridge, over the Aire, 25 m. S. 
1° The Washburn ; Leathley is about 15 m. S. 





Singleton man’s charg’s at Knaresburghe ¢ 
iiiis. for soldiers into Ireland :—so that thar 


was vid. overplus. 


Fo. 9v. To make Conserue of Roses. 

Take fresh Red Ros-s not quite Blowne, 
beate them in a stone mortar, mix them w" 
duble theire weight in Suger, put them ina 
glasse close stopped, being not full, lett them 
remain before yo” use them thre munths, 
stiringe them once a day. these are good to 
coule the stomac harte ¢ bowels.—it helpeth 
spittinge of blood, and will kepe many yeares. 


To make Conserue of violets. 

Take the Jeaues! of Blew violetes seperated 
from theire stalkes ¢ grenes?:—beate them 
well in a stone morter with twice theire weight 
in Suger, ¢ put them in a glass vessell for yo" 
use.—this is good to mittegate the heat of 
Coller, ¢ helpeth the throate of hot hurtes, ¢ 
precureth rest, and will kepe but one yeare 
good.* 


Fo. 10. Wares dl’ for the use of M" John 
Mallorie, esquire. 

Imp’m’ rests behind ¢ unpay® of the last 
reconynge 1586 juste xlvis. ; Ite’ dl’ the 22 
of Auguste 1586. . . vii! of cornepowther* 
at xvjd. the pounde, ixs. iiijd.; Ite’ dl* to 
Lawraunce haule the 24 of Octobr iii nales ea 
d: wattchit leven taffete, xiid.; ¢ a sken watchit 
cilke, iid. ; Ite’ the 5 of December a q” el- 
brode watchit taffete ¢ ii dossen buttons ¢ 
iii skens silke, vs. iiiid. ; Ite’ the 17 of deceb* 
halfe a q’ watchit elbrod taffete ¢ a sken of 
watchit silke, xxiid. ; Ite’ the 24 of deceb', a 
yearde ¢ ad: camerecke’ dl" to Margreat 
Warde, viiis. iiijd.; ¢ iiii yeards purple buff- 
ing, vilis. iilid.; Ite’ the 24 of Maye 1587 
xviij yeards diamond statute lace® dl" to Mar. 
Warde, iiis.; Ite’ the 29 of Julij to Alex- 
sander coop’ vi yeardes ¢ a d: colerd holmes 
fustyo’,’ ixs. ixd.; ¢ iiij yearde, ¢ ili q”” of 


1 Petals. ? Calixes. 

3 These conserves are still made in much the same 
way. 
 Canmaietes that has been “corned” or granu- 
lated. - N. E. D. 

5 Cambric, fine white linen originally made at Cam- 
bray ; Flemish Zameryk ; Lat. camaracum. 

6 This seems to be the material for making the 
statute laces. See fo. I, p. 54, col. 2, note 3. 

7 No explanation of this term has been found. 
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harde’, iis. vd@.; ¢ ii dosse’ buttons, iiijd. ; 
Ite’ the 20 of Auguste a q” blacke sarseret, 
xvid. ; Ite’ the 23 of August’ d' of gonn- 
powther, viiid. ; Ite’ spice! dlX accordinge to 
yo" wourshipes note. Imp’m’ iiii of proynes, 
ixd. ; ¢ iii!’ of curraynes, xiid. ; ¢ an ounce of 
mace ¢ Cloves, xd. ; ¢ li ounce of ging’, iiiid. ; 
¢ iii of sug’, iiiis. 

Su’ is w/z. iiiis. ixd. 

Rhe in p” the 9 of Septeb’ 1587, xxs. 

Ite’ dl’ the sayme daye accordinge to yo" 
wourshipes note ii ounces of senymo’,” xxd. ; ¢ 
ii ounce of ging", vid. ; ¢ i ounce of mace, xiid. ; 
¢ i ounce of cloves, viiid. ; ¢ iii! of proines, ixd. ; 
¢ iii'' of greate rasinges, xiid.; iii! of curraynes, 
xii@.; ¢ xii yeardes yallowe lasinge® silke, 
viiis. ; Ite’ the 16 of Novemb’ iij q’* of gonn- 
powther, xiid. ; Ite’ the 9 of deceb’ xiii ounce 
of gonnpowther, xiilijd. ; Ite’ the 17 of deceb’ 
ii’ of gonnpowther, iis. viiid. ; Ite’ the 27 of 
deceb’ d'' of gonnpowther, is. iiiid. ; Ite’ the 
16 of Auguste 1588 to Alexsander Coop’, xiii 
yeards of pointynge Ribon,! iis. iid. ; ¢ ii yeards 
Jennes fustyo’ iis. iiiid.; ¢ a q’ cremosinge 
elbrod taffete, iiiis. vid. ; ¢@ a skene of redd 
silke ¢ a skene of blacke, iiid.; ¢ d:" gonn- 
pouther to M'maducke Jenkeso’, viii. ; Ite’ 
the 20 of dece’br. restes for mela’ fustyo’, 
iis. illid. ; @ one box of comfites,® xd. 

Su’ of all that M' Johnn Mallorij dothe owe 
the 13 of Septeb’ 158g is just v/7. xixs. viid. 

Ite’ dl’ the 17 of Septeb’ to stirke® a doss’ 
silke pointes ¢ iid. in white candie,’ xii. ; ¢ ii 
ounce of cloves, xvi.; Ite’ to christopher 
horseman the 11 of June 1591 v q’® white 
leve’ taffete, iis. vid. ; Ite’ the 7 of Auguste 
1593 a yearde ¢ a d: of ff camerecke, xs. ; 

Su’ of all that M’ Jho Mallorij dothe owe 
me this viii of Septebr 1593 is iuste vi/Z. xiijs. 
vd. 

Su’ totall, vi/z. xiiijs. vad. 

Fo. tov. Ite’ soulde to W™ Meres of 
leades* sometime Sir Robt Owtherit ma’ the 
28 of M™ 1580 a yeard ead: of canvesse,® 

1 Notice that ‘‘ spice ” here includes prunes, etc. 

* Cinnamon. 3 Lacing. 

4 Ribbon for making “ points” or tagged laces. 

» Comifits similar to those of the present time. 

® This possibly means to make the ends star’ or 
stiff by putting on the tags or points. 

7 Sugar-candy. 

8 Leeds, 25 m. S. of Ripon. 

® The same as modern canvas; derived from can- 
nabis, hemp. 

VOL. XXXII. 


liis. iiiid.; ¢ ix yeardes of p’chment lace,} 
xviiid. ; @ iii dossen silk buttons, ixd.; ¢ ii 
skens of silke, iiijd. ; Ite’ the ix of Aprill a q’ 
ead of lynne clothe, xviijd. ; Ite’ iij yeards 
of bone lace? ¢ d. a q’ of lynne clothe, xviiid. ; 
¢ aq’ of white pap’, iiijd. ; Ite’ the 18 of June 
a q’ of an oz cremosing silke, xiid.; ¢ li 
knotes of menykinges,® iiiid.; Ite’ the 29 
of June ii knotes of menykings, iiiid. ; Ite’ a 
q’ of an oz cre silke the 13 of July, xiid. ; 
Ite’ the 2 of Septeb’ iii knotes of menyking, 
vid. 
Su’ is xiis. id. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Ftish Drnamental Jronwork of 
the Eighteenth Century, as 
Exhibited in the Streets of 
Dublin. 


By D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 
> 


II. 

N continuance of the subject of 
Dublin ironwork of the eighteenth 
century I add the three follow- 
ing examples. Perhaps the most 

striking and beautiful in the whole city is 

that which spans the gateway of the house 
of the Provost of Trinity College, in Grafton 

Street. It is a composition consisting of 

seven panels of open work, surmounted by a 

pedimental arrangement of scroll-work. The 

original lamp has, unfortunately, been super- 
seded by a pretentious and ugly globe, con- 
taining gas-jets. 

The lower compartment consists of three 
principal panels ; each of these is subdivided 
into four parts by vertical and horizontal 
bars. The central panel has a_ peculiar 
design of interlacing scrolls, while the other 
two have, at the top and bottom of the 





1 Parchment lace was made of silk twisted round a 
thread or cord (guipure), with a raised pattern formed 
of thin strips of parchment or vellum, covered with 
silk, gold, or silver thread. 

2 Lace made on a pillow, so called from the use 
either of bobbins or of pins, or of both, made of bone. 

3 Minikins are lute-strings, properly the smallest 
or treble strings of lutes or fiddles, (Halliwell) 
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vertical bars, heart-shaped forms. The 
corners of each of the three panels is occupied 
with scroll-work. ‘The two narrower panels 
on each side are divided vertically only, and 
the remaining two show half only of the 
design of the preceding. 


The next example is from Abbey Street. 
It is placed in the tympanum of an arched 
doorway leading to some stables in the rear. 
The central portion of the work has a square 
panel, in which is a monogram, but I have 
not been able to trace to whom it may refer, 
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DOORWAY IN ABBEY STREET. 


The upper, or pedimental, portion is com- 
posed of a central device, formed of six 
vertical divisions, the two central of which 
rise above the others, and from this, on either 
side, the scroll-work branches in elegant and 
graceful convolutions. 


or whether the whole is in its original position, 
or has been removed from some more aristo- 
cratic portion of the city. I am sorry to say 
that it is in a very corroded condition, and, 
as the property to which it now belongs is in 
so dilapidated a state that it must ere long be 
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pulled down, it is to be hoped that this grace- 
ful piece of work may be removed to safe 
quarters in the Museum. It is not difficult 
to trace in this work the hand that designed, 
and probably executed, the examples in Hen- 
rietta Street, and Rutland Square. 

The third example is from Harcourt Street. 
It seems to be quite unique. It forms one 
of a pair of lamp-standards, placed at each 
corner of the stepsleading to the entrance-door 
of the house. It seems to be of rather later 




















LAMP STANDARD, HENRIETTA STREET. 


date than the others given, but it exhibits so 
much grace of design, that I have thought it 
worthy of record. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to state that all the four sides are alike. 

In the design of the lamp-posts, which, as 
before-mentioned, are very numerous in the 
older parts of the city, there is great diversity 
of treatment, but they all exhibit a taste 
and feeling which is far removed from that 
ordinarily met with in similar objects at the 
present day. Some of these lamp-posts are 


of unis diate dunn others, again, 
are more or less elaborate, but all are valuable 
and suggestive to the designer of ironwork. 

On a future occasion I hope to give some 
selections of these lamp-posts, which will 
illustrate their peculiar features, and will 
complete this brief sketch of the old iron- 
work of the streets of Dublin. 





A Brief note on Bell-founding. 
By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 


WAN the December number of the 
Antiquary, 1893, 1 find inter alia 
the following remarks in “ Notes of 
the Month” : “A curious discovery 
has recently been made during the restora- 
tion of Llantrissant Church, near Cardiff, 
which is now in progress. It consisted of 
the remains of a temporary bell-foundry in 
the basement of the tower. . The circum- 
stance is of considerable interest, and it would 
be interesting to know of other examples of 
bells cast on the spot where they were hung.” 
The custom referred to is perfectly familiar to 
all students of campanology, although the 
recorded discovery of existing traces of a 
former founding of a bell at a church is 
undoubtedly so unusual as to be in all prob- 
ability without a parallel. As the subject of 
local bell-founding is important, it has been 
thought that space might be found in the 
Antiquary for the presentation of contempo- 
rary documents illustrative of the various 
methods in use. The credit of finding them 
is due to Mr. Edwin Munday, honorary 
secretary of the Tiverton Guild of Ringers, 
and a most competent authority on all matters 
relating to bells. 

At the time of the Reformation there were 
five bells in Tiverton Church. This is shown 
in Appendix B of Ellacombe’s Church Bells 
of Devon, where the number of bells in every 
parish in Devon is stated, and the following 
extract is given, taken from the inventory of 
church goods /emp. 7 Edward VI., a.D. 1553, 
in the Public Record Office, London : 
“ Parish of ‘Tiverton iiij belles yn the tower 
and one litle belle called the morowe masse 
belle.” Incidentally we may remark that, at 
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the Wellbrook Almshouse, erected in 1580, 
is a small bell, which, curiously enough, is 
older than the building itself. It bears on the 
crown an inscription in black lettering to the 
following effect: ‘“ My * Lady * Maria * 
Anna * Anno * Domini * M *« CCCCC * 
XXXIX * Noel * Arlbert * Hochman * .’ 
On the waist is the founder’s mark, and also 
in bold relief Our Lady with the Holy Child. 
The churchwardens’ accounts contain al- 
most endless references to the bells, of which 
the following are the most important as bear- 
ing directly on the subject in hand: 
1619. Paid unto ye belle founder 
for his paines in coming from 
Barnstaple to see ye belles” - vs 
1620. Paid for reade for cover- 
inge of the linnaye* for 
casting eye bell under - 
Pd the workmen for cover- 





viijs x4 


inge of it - - - vijs ij4 
Pd two carpenters for put- 

tinge up of it = - - ivs 
Pd for tymber for the 

linnaye : - - —_xviijs 


Pd for tymber and plankes 
about the belles - 

Pd John Rowe for one 
new clapp' and for right- 
ing 4 other clapp* - 

Pd him for workinge up 
of Ixxxxvij! of old iron 
at ij! p. | is - 

Pd him more for 742! of 
newe Iron worke beinge 
staples, boltes and keyes 
and other worke of iron 
about the belles at 
iijj4p.' - - - 
More added for the 
ffowerth Belle clapper 
viij! wayght - - - 

Pd Thomas Penniton for 
his labor for castinge of 
the Belle’ - - - 

Pd more for x. c i quarter 
and xvj! of belle mettall 


eee. se 


iij! xv 


xvj> ij4 


xii! vijs iv4 
ij 


xxx! 


at v! p. c is - : - — |j! xix’ iijd 
Pd more for tyme and labt xxs 
Pd to Mr. Marks for 

Tuninge of the Belle - xjs 


* J.e., linhay—according to Halliwell, an open shed 
attached to a farmyard, in use in the West of Eng- 
land.—Ep, 


1623. Paid unto John Stooke 
for levelling of the 
grounde where the belle 
was caste inthe Churche 
yearde - - - 

The Penningtons were a famous race of 
bell-founders, of whom Mr. Charles Pearson 
in his Ringer’s Guide to the Church Bells of 

Devon, p. 53, gives the following account : 

** We now come to the great Devonshire bell- 

founders, the Penningtons. They seem to 

have succeeded Byrdan in the Exeter 
foundry, but the earliest bell of Thomas 

Pennington is dated as early as 1618 or 

1619. John Pennington appears somewhat 

later, and the initials of both are found on a 

bell at Merton, dated 1665. The trade-mark 

of T. P. was used by three or four genera- 

tions of bell-founders from 1618 to 1763. 

There was another firm of Penningtons, 

probably of the same family, who had their 

headquarters at Lezant, in Cornwall, and 
afterwards at Stoke Clymsland, in the same 
neighbourhood. The first of these Penning- 
tons was Christopher, whose initials are 

found on a bell at Stowford, dated 1710. 

He was succeeded by Fitz Anthony Penning- 

ton, who was drowned in 1768 while crossing 

Antony Ferry, in Cornwall, with a bell for 

Landulph Church. After this date we have 

the initials of three brothers Pennington, 

John, Christopher, and William. A son of 

the last-named died in 1823. In Ellacombe’s 

list there are 480 bells by this Cornish firm 
of Penningtons from 1710 to 1818. They 
itinerated and cast most of their bells in the 
churchyards, as was formerly usual when 
there were difficulties of carriage. We owe 
to them many fine peals—for instance, the 
rings of six at St. Thomas, Exeter, Christow, 
and Cheriton Bishop, and of eight at Crediton. 

The Penningtons of Exeter are credited with 

174 bells, but their only complete peal is one 

of four small bells at St. Mary Steps, Exeter, 

the tenor of which bears the inscription: 

John Pennington, of Exon, nue cast us fowre, 

1656. The practice of recasting entire rings 

came into fashion after their time. They 

cast several good bells, but the Purdues seem 
to have been called in when expense was no 
object, and there is a record to their dis- 

advantage in the Cathedral books of 1692, 

that ‘the Doom bell lately cast by Mr. 

Pennington, be new cast by Mr. Thomas 


xvilid 
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Purdue, and be made tuneable and useful in 
his place.’” 

In spite of that the Penningtons were 
employed on at least one other occasion in 
connection with the parish church of Tiverton. 
One Robert Chilcott left 410 a year by will 
towards the repair of St. Peter’s Church, and 
this money having been allowed to accumu- 
late, it was decided to apply some portion of 
it to the mending of the bells. Most people, 
perhaps, have heard of Blundell’s school. 
Chilcott was a nephew of the founder. 
‘“‘ Blundell had a nephew, Robert Chilcot, or 
Comyn, son of Eleanor, his only sister, who 
was married to John Chilcot, of Fairby. 
Robert was his uncle’s clerk, whence, in no 
disparaging sense, he is often termed a 
‘servant.’ He succeeded to Blundell’s busi- 
ness and realized a large fortune. Chilcot 
did not live at Tiverton, but at Isleworth, in 
Middlesex, and there, in all probability, he 
died in 1609. He had ere this been 
appointed by Blundell in his will as one of 
the overseers of his property, and it has been 
believed by some that the money with which 
Chilcot’s school was erected was left for that 
purpose by his uncle” (Chronicles of Twy- 
Jord, p. 97)- 

In 1629, the fifth or great bell having 
beceme cracked, an opportunity was provided 
the churchwardens for availing themselves of 
Chilcott’s generosity. Not only was the bell 
cracked, but its weight was deficient, and not 
proportioned to that of the rest. Accord- 
ingly five hundredweight of brass and tin was 
bought at Tiverton and sent with the bell to 
Exeter, to be there cast. The total cost to 
the trustees of the charity was about £40. 
The agreement which was drawn up and 
signed on this occasion, between the trustees, 
the churchwardens, and Thomas Pennington, 
as well as the items of expenditure as re- 
corded in an old account-book, are still pre- 
served in the Chilcott chest, and are copied 
below : 


Articles of covente indented had made 
concluded and agreed upon the ffower and 
twentieth day of ffebruary Ano 1629 Be- 
tween the ffeoffees of Mr. Robert Chilcott 
good uses in Tiverton and the Churchwardens 
of Tiverton aforesaid of the one pte, And 
Thomas Pennington of the Cittye of Exon 
Bell-founder of the other pte as followeth : 


Imprimis It is agreed upon between the 
said pties And the said Thomas Pennington 
doth hereby covennte & promise that he 
shall & will new caste the ffiveth or great 
Bell that is now crazed in the Tower of 
Tiverton aforesaid and make another new 
Bell of the same mettall, sounde, agreeable, 
& tuneable to & with the other ffower 
Bells that are now in the aforesaid Tower 
accordinge to the order of Musicke: And if it 
shall happen that the new Bell made of the 
same mettall doe or shall craze or breake 
within the space of one whole yeare next after 
it shalbe hanged, settled & runge in the 
Tower of Tiverton aforesaid that then the 
said Thomas Pennington shall & will caste 
againe the said Bell at his own proper cost 
& charge, and make & deliver him sounde, 
agreeable & tuneable according to the other 
ffower Bells as aforesaid. 

Item it is also agreed upon by & 
betweene the said pties that the said Thomas 
Pennington shall receive the said Bell mettall 
by weighte, and to redeliver the Bell made of 
the same mettall accordinge to the same 
weighte that it is delivered unto him. And 
if it happen that the said Thomas Pennington 
doe adde & put more mettall of his own to 
make the said Bell tuneable as aforesaid, that 
then the said Thomas Pennington shall have 
Twelve pence for every pounde weighte of 
the mettall soe added & putt to: And if 
the said Thomas Pennington doe caste the 
said Bell to be to great burthen and not tune- 
able to the rest, that then the said Thomas 
shall sett & putt him in tune as aforesaid, 
and such mettall as shalbe clipped or hewen 
out of the Bell to make him tuneable, to have 
& take, payinge for the same unto the said 
ffeoffees and churchwardens Twelve pence a 
pounde for every pounde soe clipped and 
hewen out of the said Bell : 

Item the said Thomas Pennington doth 
likewise covennte & promise that he shall 
& will caste the said Bell mettall by itself 
without mixture of any other Bell, and what 
mettall shalbe thereunto added shalbe of the 
like goodnes, and that it shalbe caste & 
done with the consent & in the viewe of the 
said ffeoffees and churchwardens, or their 
assignes, And to give notice to the said 
ffeoffees and churchwardens seaven dayes 
before the said Thomas doth intend to caste 
the said Bell, And to new caste the said Bell 
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of the same mettall as aforesaid within two 
daies next after the receite thereof, & deliver 
the Bell soe new caste unto the said ffeoffees 
and churchwardens or to their assignes within 
seaven daies next after he shall receive the 
said mettall : 

Item the said ffeoffees & churchwardens 
doe covennte & promise that they will & 
shall at their coste & charge carrie the said 
Bell mettall at Exon aforesaid and recarrie 
the Bell (when it shalbe new caste) from the 
said Thomas Penningtons castinge place 
without Northgate in Exon aforesaid ; And 
alsoe shall & will paie unto the said 
Thomas seaven shillings lawfull English 
money for every hundred of merchante 
weighte that shalbe sent unto him at Exon 
aforesaid for the new castinge thereof: And 
to paie the said money within tenne daies 
next after the Bell shalbe hanged up, settled 
& tuneable as aforesaid in the said Tower 
of Tiverton. In witnes whereof the pties 
aforesaid to these pntes their hands & 
seales interchangeablie have sett the daie 
and yeare first above written. 

Signed sealed and By me Thomas — 
delivered in the pnse Pennington 

of Thomas Cogan 

Geo Boyse 
William Marks. 


1630. Payments touchinge the Church 


June the 14th paid to William 
Marks the Brazier for mettall 
for the Greate Bell 420 








pticulars 4s 4 

3 c. 40lb of brasse at 74? p bb 
c. beinge r2olb - - - 12 18 o4 
6olb of tinne at 114 p Ib - - 02 15 0©0 
6olb of brasse at 104 p Ib - 02 10 00 
28Ib of brasse at 94 p bb - - OI OL 00 
-24lb of brasse at 743 ptb =- 00 15 06 
19 I9 10 

Paidto Chubb for ahinge down 
of the Bell - - co 06 08 

Paid for the cariage of the Bell 
at Exon & home - 03 00 00 

Paid towarde the castinge of 
the Bell - - : 05 00 00 


Paid Thomas Pennington in 
full for castinge of the great 


Bell - - - . - 05 08 oo 


paid to M. Dayman, 20% 
beinge in full for 105 . 
paid to him for time glasse, 
also 48 he paid to Chub 
towards his paines for 
takinge downe the bell, 
also 6° in expenses for M 
Dayman 14 & Jno Duck- 
ham at Exonat thecastinge 
of the Bell 


> Of OO OO 








34 14 06 
Notre.—M. Dayman and Jno. Duckham 
were the churchwardens. 


Sq 


Publications and JOroceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 


> —- 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The forty-first volume of the Proceedings of the SoMER- 
SETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
Society, being the first volume of the third series, 
has recently been issued to menibers ; it contains an 
account of the annual meeting held at Bath in July, 
1895. The following is a list of the papers contained 
in Part II. : ‘*The Clevedon Family,” by the late 
Sir John Maclean, edited by the Rev. F. W. Weaver ; 
‘‘The Battle of Lansdown,” by the Dean of Wells ; 
“The Municipal Records of Bath,” by Mr. Austin J. 
King; “The Chartularies of Bath Priory,” by the 
Rev. Canon Church; ‘‘Ona Map of Mendip,” by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobhouse ; * Notes on North 
Perrot,” by Mr. John Batten; ‘ Hinton Charter- 
house,” by Mr. E. D. Foxcroft; “The So-called 
Chapter House at Hinton,” by Mr. F. T. Elworthy ; 
‘* Flora of Somerset,” by the Rev. R. P. Murray 
(concluded). There are also the following illustra- 

tions : Great Chalfield Manor House (Wilts) ; West- 
wood Church (Wilts); Map illustrating Battle of 
Lansdown ; Interiors of Hinton Charterhouse ; Plan 
of the Priory of Hinton. The society began its work 
in 1849, and is to be congratulated on entering on a 
third series of its interesting and valuable proceedings. 
The last five or six volumes compare favourably with 
any of those previously issued, and contain a much 
larger amount of matter than the earlier ones. We 
are informed that the hon. secretary (Mr. Elworthy) 
is preparing an index to the second series. 

24 

The SHROPSHIRE ARCHMOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s 
TRANSACTIONS, second series, Vol. VITI., Part I., just 
issued to members, contains the following papers : 

‘*Changes in Land Ownership in Shropshire,” by 
Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., F.S.A.; ‘‘The Armorial 
Bearings of Shropshire Corporations,” by Mr. A. C. 
Fox-Davies ; ‘* The Merchants’ Guild of Shrewsbury : 

the Two Earliest Rolls, for 1209-10 and 1219-20,” 
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translated and edited by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater ; 
“The Shropshire Lay Subsidy Roll of 1327 : Chirbury 
Hundred,” with introduction by the Rev. W. G. D. 
Fletcher, F.S.A.; ‘A History of Selattyn: the 
Rectors,” by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen; and 
‘¢The History of Shrewsbury Liberties: Meole Brace, 
Onslow, and Preston Montford,” by the late Rev. 
J. B. Blakeway, F.S.A., edited by the Rev. W. G. D. 
Fletcher, F.S.A. There are several illustrations, and 
the part is, on the whole, a good one. 


25 

The publications of the WORCESTERSHIRE HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY for 1895 have now been issued to 
the members. About the middle of the year the 
subscribers received the second part of the index 
to Nash’s Worcestershire, consisting of names of 
places, engravings, etc., Part I., comprising the names 
of persons, having been issued in the previous year. 
The present issue consists of three parts : 

1. “Registrum Sede Vacante,” Part III., which 
covers fifty years, from 1313 to 1368, viz., from the trans- 
lation of Walter Reynolds to Canterbury, to the trans- 
lation of Bishop Wettelsey, in October, 1368. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to complete the “ Sede 
Vacante” Register this year, and that the society may be 
able to begin work on the very grand and perfect 
series of Bishops’ registers, of which the first is that of 
Bishop Giffard, A.D. 1268-1302. 

2. “ Lay Subsidy Roll, 1 Edward III.” This is of 
great value to all those who are intereste1 in Wor- 
cestershire history. The date is just fifty years later 
than that of the Lechmere Roll, already published by 
the society, and the introduction points out with great 
force the increasing prevalence of English, and that 
Latin and French had very much gone out of use. 

3. “ A Survey of Worcestershire,” by Thomas Hab- 
ington, Part III. Mr. Amphlett has, in this and the 
previous parts, given us all that is written in Habing- 
ton’s own hand in Lord Cobham’s manuscript. 
Part IV. will chiefly consist of the portions of the 
MSS. at the Society of Antiquaries which are not in 
Lord Cobham’s copy at Hagley. 

The prospective publications are the continuation of 
the ‘Sede Vacante” Register and of Habington’s 
collections ; “ The Parish Accounts of St. Michael in 
Bedwardine, Worcester, 1542-1603,” and possibly the 
continuation of the ‘‘Inquisitiones Post-mortem 
ITenry III.” The society owes very much to the un- 
wearied care of its editor, Mr. John Amphlett, of 
Clent ; its funds appear to be ample for its work, and 
it is in all respects very prosperous. 





PROCEEDINGS. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the FoLk-LoRE 
SociETy was held on January 22. The minutes of 
the last annual meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, Mr. Gomme proposed, and Mr. Jacobs 
seconded a motion, that the statement of accounts and 
the annual report be received and adopted. This was 
carried, after which Mr. Clodd was re-elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The persons proposed by 
the council as vice-presidents, members of council, 
and auditors, together with the treasurer and secre- 
tary, were also elected. The president then delivered 
the annual address. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held at the Town 
Hall, Leeds, on January 30. The council in their 
report regretted a slight falling off in the number of 
members, the total being 625, as compared with 636 
last year. The twenty-eighth annual excursion took 
place on the ist of August last, when the members 
visited at Lastingham the site of one of the oldest 
churches in the county. The North Riding section 
had a useful excursion later in the year, when Nun- 
nington, Stonegrave, Oswaldkirk, and Gilling were 
visited. With regard to the scheme to raise funds 
for excavations to be made at Mount Grace Priory, it 
was stated that Mr. W. H. St. John Hope had volun- 
teered to supervise the excavations, and it was pro- 
posed that the annual excursion of the society for 1896 
should be made to Mount Grace to see the works that 
will then have been carried out. By the death of Mr. 
Stanhope Stuart the society received a legacy of £100, 
and it was suggested that this money should be in- 
vested to form the nucleus of a fund from which to 
make grants for antiquarian purposes. Mr. Tomlinson, 
who had for twenty years acted as hon. secretary, 
having expressed a desire to resign his post, the council 
had reluctantly accepted the resignation, and proposed 
the appointment of Mr. William Brown, of Arnclift 
Hall, the owner of Mount Grace. 

In the Report of the Record Series, it was stated 
that three volumes had been issued during the year, 
namely, volume 17, containing Mr. W. P. Baildon’s 
‘* Notes on the Religious and Secular Houses of York- 
shire ;” volume 18, being the second volume of Mr. 
Clay’s ‘* Royalist Composition Papers ;” and volume 
19, comprising a further instalment of the ‘* Index of 
the York Wills and Administrations” to the year 1585. 
The volumes in preparation for issue during the year 
1896 were a second volume of “ Yorkshire Lay Sub- 
sidies,” to be edited by Mr. W. Brown, and a third 
and concluding volume of the ‘* Royalist Composition 
Papers for Yorkshire,” to be edited by Mr. J. W. 
Clay. Only 163 subscriptions had been received for 
the year 1895, and the sales of back volumes had been 
very small, The series, therefore, is not in a flourish- 
ing state. 

In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman 
remarked that the year had been one of considerable 
importance, though, perhaps, not marked by any very 
great event. The society’s publications were now up 
to date, and he thought the Jowrza/ had maintained 
the level of excellence which had been attributed to it 
on former occasions. The translations of the Domes- 
day Survey, he thought, were exceedingly acceptable 
to nearly the whole of the members, and certainly the 
work was calculated to be of the greatest possible 
service to antiquaries for years tocome. With regard 
to the proposed excavation at Mount Grace, one of 
the most interesting spots in any part of England, a 
considerable sum had been promised to carry out the 
work, and he believed there was no one to whom 
they could more safely entrust it than to Mr. St. John 
Hope. After alluding with gratification to the visit 
of the Archeological Institute to Yorkshire last sum- 
mer, and to the efforts to prepare an account of church 
plate in the county, the chairman said that among 
other matters in progress were a scheme for issuing a 
complete bibliography of the county and a photogra- 
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phic survey.—The Rev. E. Sankey advocated the 
transference of the library from Huddersfield to Leeds 
or York, and Mr. Edmund Wilson, replying, inti- 
mated that a project of this kind had been engaging 
the attention of the council for some time, but so far 
difficulties had occurred. 

On the motion of Mr. J. W. Clay, seconded by Mr. 
Dickons, Colonel Brooke was re-elected president of 
the society. The vice-presidents were also re-elected : 
and Mr. Tomlinson’s resignation as secretary was ac- 
cepted with much regret and many thanks. Seven 
members were elected on the council, one vacancy 
being left for the council to fill. 

Mr. H. S. Childe, on being re-appointed treasurer, 
made a statement showing that the society had £154 
in hand, together with £18 received for the Mount 
Grace Fund, and £1,122 invested. In addition, the 
society had nearly £200 waiting to be invested, and 
4243 in the bank on account of the Record Series ; 
so that altogether they were in a very fair financial 
position. —Answering a question as to the photogra- 
phic survey, Mr. J. W. Morkill said that about forty 
people were working gratuitously for the society in 
this matter.—Mr. W. Brown, of Arncliff, was elected 
secretary, and editor of the /ozrna/, in succession to 
Mr. Tomlinson ; and Mr. Armitage was re-appointed 


auditor. 
af ) bad) 


The annual meeting of the LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held 
in the old Town Hall Library, Leicester, on January 27. 
The forty-first annual report of the committee was 
read by Major Freer. It was stated that three members 
were deceased during the year—one of whom, 
Mr. Samuel Knight, had left his valuable collection of 
English coins to the Leicester Museum —and that ten 
new members had been elected. The summer excur- 
sion was made to Ely, on July 4. [Why does not the 
Society keep to its own county?—Ep.] A list of the 
churches ‘‘ restored” in the county during the year is 
appended to the report. 





Reviews and Motices 
of i2ew Wooks. — 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


OLpD TESTAMENT AND MONUMENTAL COINCIDENTs, 
WITH AN HISTORICAL Essay ON CHRISTIANITY 
AND ITS EARLY INTRODUCTION INTO BRITAIN. 
By J. Corbet Anderson. Bell and Sons. 

The aim of this book is eminently orthodox, 
namely, the establishing of the historical accuracy and 
truth of the Bible. The first chapter is of a general 


character, treating of scepticism and gentilism, and 
endeavours to show from utterances of the more en- 
lightened pagans both the necessity and the reason- 
ableness of a special revelation. 


This is, to our mind, 


the least valuable part of the book; it has been 
better done by others. But the second chapter, 
which is the one of archeological value, gives a good, 
reliable, and conscientious summary of the numerous 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Phoenician, and other monuments 
which are corroborative of Scripture narrative. 
There are other chapters of a theological character, 
upon which it is no duty of ours to comment. The 
very slight and not very accurate essay on the intro- 
duction of Christianity into England is marred by 
silence as to the testimony of fabrics and monuments. 
There are ten whole-page illustrations, and four 
sketch-maps of Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, and of the 
whole country between the Mediterranean and Caspian 
Seas and the Persian Gulf. The book, as a whole, 
cannot fail to be of value to preachers and teachers 
who have no time to consult bigger treatises, and most 
of its propositions (save as to early Christianity in 
England) may be taken as reliable. 
es +s 

ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS: BABy- 

LONIA. By the late George Smith. Edited and 

revised by Rev. Professor Sayce. Sociely for 

Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Twenty years have gone by since the late Mr. George 
Smith published his small monumental history of 
Babylon. Since then great advances have been made 
in our knowledge of Babylonia. France and the 
United States, as well as England, have marshalled 
expeditions to explore the ancient cities of the country ; 
whilst thousands of cuneiform tablets and other 
inscriptions have reached the museums of Europe. 
The history of Babylonia is still in many respects a 
broken and imperfect record, but much has been done 
in these twenty years, particularly by Mr. Pinches, to 
fill up gaps and to place the chronology on a more 
reasonable and well-founded basis. Professor Sayce 
is, above all Englishmen, the best possible general 
authority to treat of questions of this character, and 
to bring up Mr. Smith’s work to the date of the most 
recent discoveries and conclusions. The Biblical 
narrative is most strikingly confirmed throughout these 
pages, not only in particular details, but by general 
philological conclusions as to the influence of the 
Hebrew language and nomenclature throughout 
Babylonia. It is a pity that this useful and small 
book has not been enlivened by the society with 
some new- illustrations. A few old hackneyed cuts 
again do duty as the only picture commentary on the 


text. 
e- & 
THe Best PLAYS OF THE QLD DRAMATISTS 
(MERMAID SERIES): GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
Edited by William Lyon Phelps. 7. Fésher 


Onwin. 

Chapman’s fame will always chiefly rest on his 
translation of Homer, the fourteen-syllabled rhyme of 
which more nearly expresses the Greek hexameter 
than any other English measure. It is undoubtedly 
the finest translation of Homer in our own tongue 
that has yet been achieved, and is in itself a great 
Elizabethan classic. But Chapman, as a dramatist, 
has been much overrated, and we are glad to find 
that Professor Phelps, of Yale College, the editor 
of this volume, is of that opinion. Chapman com- 
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posed seven comedies and seven tragedies that have 
survived to our times. They have one common 
characteristic, tedious verbosity ; nevertheless, they 
sparkle occasionally with bright and stately verse, and 
are well worth studying. A good selection is made in 
this volume ; A// Fools, Bussy @ Ambois, and Charles 
Duke of Byron are given verbatim. 


& & 
FABLES AND FABULISTS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By Thomas Newbigging. Zi/iot Stock. 

This is a useful and clever little book, for which there 
is plenty ofroom. It is anable summary of the history 
of fables, their characteristics, and moral applications. 
The works of Aisop, Phzedrus, and the lesser known 
Babrius are described, as well as Hindoo, Arabian, and 
Persian fables. The modern fabulists who receive 
special treatment are La Fontaine, Gay, Dodsley, 
Northcote, Lessing, Yriarte, and Kriloff. James 
Northcote, R.A., the great painter, published in 1833, 
when eighty-two years of age, two volumes of original 
and selected fables. Very few of his fables have 
become popular, though several of them eminently 
deserve it. Here is Zhe Trooper and his Armour: 
‘* A trooper, in the time of battle, picked up the shoe of 
a horse that lay in his way, and quickly by a cord 
suspended it from his neck. Soon after, in a skirmish 
with the enemy, a shot struck exactly on the said horse- 
shoe and saved his life, as it fell harmless to the 
ground. ‘Well done !’ said the trooper ; ‘I see that a 
very little armour is sufficient when it is well placed.’ ” 
For the application, which is the best part of it, 
though rather long-drawn, see Mr. Newbigging’s 
interesting treatise. 

e S¢ 
HEBREW IDOLATRY AND SUPERSTITION: ITs 
PLACE IN FOLK-LORE. By Edward Higgens. 
Elliot Stock. 

This is an interesting little treatise. Those who 
are experts in tracing traditional religion and _ its 
survivals will probably find it rather sketchy, but it 
has a distinct value of its own, and is clearly written. 
One of the most original suggestions is that the great 
giants of English mediceval pageantry were a survival 
of the idols before which children were sacrificed. 
This idea has, however, its chief origin in the giants 
being paraded at midsummer ; but the town pageants 
of old England were held at various seasons, one of 
the commonest being St. George’s Day, which falls on 
April 23. When dealing with the rhabdomancy, or 
divining with rods, which he believes originated with 
the Hebrews, Mr. Higgens might well have referred 
to its absurd and feeble revival among us of late years 
in the form of water-divining. 


es 2 & 

HistorRiIcAL Novices OF OLp BELFAST AND ITS 
Vicinity. By R. M. Young. Cloth, crown 4to., 
pp. xii, 287. Belfast: Marcus Ward and Co. 
Price 21s. 

This book is beautifully got up, in an attractive 
style, and we have no doubt will take its place as a 
standard and recognised work on the history of Belfast. 
It possesses, however, certain features which we 
should be sorry to see repeated. It consists of a com- 
pilation of a number of documents (many of them not 
VOL. XXXII. 





previously published) relating to the history of the 
city. These documents are printed, with compara- 
tively little comment or explanation, one after the 
other, in chronological sequence of order. They are 
interspersed with notes from the late Mr. Pinkerton’s 
manuscript collections for a history of the town, and 
the whole is illustrated by a number of pictures, good, 
bad, and indifferent. More than this, those of the 
deeds, the originals of which are in Latin, are given 
in English, while with some, but not with all the 
others, the spelling has been modernized. A large 
number of the illustrations have no special connection 
with Belfast at all, and have only been employed with 
the object of getting as many pictures between the 
covers of the book as possible. These methods of 
popularizing what might otherwise be deemed dry 
archeological matter are trivial, and much to be 
deprecated. They detract very seriously from the 
character of the work. Has it really come to this, 
that it is necessary to gild the pill in such a fashion, 
in order to make Ulstermen read the story of the 
mercantile capital of their province ? 

Having uttered this protest, we are bound to say 
that the value of much that is given in the book is 
very real, and that its contents, though served up 
in so childish a fashion, are full of interest, and 
will furnish the future historian of Belfast with much 
that he will find to be of importance and value. 

The period covered by the book ranges from 1538 
to the end of last century, during which time, Ulster 
and its chief town, have risen from a lowly obscurity, 
to their present eminence and commanding position 
of wealth and influence. So far as we have been able 
to test it, the work is carefully and accurately per- 
formed, but we hope that Mr. Young will never again 
attempt to tickle the palates of his Ulster friends, as he 
has done on the present occasion. The book covers, 
as we have indicated, ground hitherto untouched, and 
it shows how much history, even a comparatively 
modern place like Belfast possesses, if only people 
will take the trouble to look for it. 

The book is excellently printed in clear type and on 
good paper. Many of the illustrations are good re- 
productions of old and interesting pictures of the 
town and district at different periods. Of the rest, 
the less said the better. They are of no use, and 
should not have been included. 


ee. all 
Manorial Courts. 


———— 


WE have received so many notices of manorial 
courts, which are still held in different parts of the 
country, that it has become necessary to print them 
under a separate heading by themselves. Although it 
will be impossible to continue to print similarly full 
records in the future, we are by no means reluctant to 
devote a few columns of the present number of the 
Antiquary to record the proceedings of the courts 
which our correspondents have kindly sent. These 
records show that, in many cases, the old work of 
the courts is still performed, even to the appointment 
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of reeve, constables, and ale tasters, in Cornwall, and to 
the superintendence of the village green at Cheadle. In 
the manor of Leavening, in Yorkshire, a pinder (or 
‘*common pounder,” as he appears to be called there), 
besides byelawmen and affeeors, are still appointed. 
The last-named officers are, it may be well to explain, 
**such as be appointed in court-leets, etc., to mulct 
those who have committed any fault which is arbitra- 
rily punishable, and for which no express penalty is 
prescribed by statute.”* 

It will be a surprise to many persons to find so many 
of these ancient courts still exhibiting so much vigour 
in spite of modern legislation, which is generally sup- 
posed to have superseded them. It will be seen that 
in other cases these most ancient courts, although 
still formally held, are degenerating into excuses for 
dinners and other social gatherings. 





In response to our invitation Mr. H. Linskill has 
kindly sent us the following notices of courts leet 
taken from the Malton Messenger during the months 
of November and December last. The closing weeks 
of the year appear to be, at the present day, the most 
usual time in Yorkshire for holding the courts. 


*©CourT LEET AT OLD MALTON. 


‘*On Wednesday, the court leet and court baron of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, lord of the manor of Malton, was 
held at the Wentworth Arms Inn, Old Malton. Mr. 
J. F. M. Richardson, steward of the court, presided. 
The jury, with Mr. W. Cooper, the bailiff, first went 
round to view the watercourses, fences, etc., and the 
court was held about noon, the usual business being 
transacted. At two o'clock, the jury and others, to 
the number of about thirty, sat down to dinner, a 
good and substantial repast being provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. Barker. Mr. Richardson presided, and Mr. 
R. Metcalfe, C.C., wasin the vice-chair. When dinner 
was over, the Chairman gave the loyal toasts, which 
were duly honoured. The Rev. W. Ingham replied 
for ‘The Archbishop, Clergy, and Ministers of all De- 
nominations,’ and also proposed ‘The Army, Navy, 
and Auxiliary Forces.’—Major Russell responded for 
the latter.—The Vice-Chairman proposed the toast of 
the day, ‘The Health of the Lord of the Manor,’ 
and after speaking of the great loss his lordship had 
sustained during the past twelve months, referred to 
him as an ideal landlord, whose sympathy had again 
been illustrated to his agricultural tenantry this year 
by a remission of rent for the next three years, vary- 
ing from 15 to 25 per cent. While thanking his 
lordship very much for this concession, it would bea 
still greater boon if he could see his way to make a 
permanent reduction in the rent, so that the rates and 
taxes would follow. Mr. Metcalfe added a few words 
on the agricultural outlook. He could not congratu- 
late them on this, the extreme lowness of prices 
making it almost impossible to make both ends meet 
and pay the rent, unless the farmer had other means of 
making an extra profit, either by stock, or a good 
horse on the farm. The question of Protection had 
been considerably agitated, but a duty on corn seemed 
almost impossible. They were suffering now from 





* Les Termes de la Ley (1667), p. 27. 


over-abundance of all agricultural products. A tax on 
foreign barley would only make the user find other 
substitutes. A great deal of Lord Winchilsea’s 
scheme was admirable, but other parts were im- 
practicable. He thought the best plan was to reim- 
pose the malt tax, and said that ever since that tax 
was taken off barley had declined in price. In con- 
clusion he reminded them that on the question cof 
the boundaries of Old and New Malton, the petition 
of the guardians had been conceded, and henceforth 
Malton and Old Malton would be united, but would 
be divided into wards. He was told by those who 
had gone into the figures that this would not affect 
their rates to any considerable extent. —The Chair- 
man responded to the toast, and said the agricultural 
tenantry would always receive the sympathy of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. With regard to the boundaries, he 
thought the Old Malton estate, so far as the agricul- 
tural portion was concerned, ought never to have heen 
included in a Local Board area. He could not see 
the justice of farmers living miles out of the town pay- 
ing rates towards lighting the town, and for lamps 
which they would gladly do without. In conclusion 
he gave a hearty welcome to all present, and hoped to 
see them on many similar occasions. --Mr. W. Davison 
proposed ‘ The Town and Trade of Malton,’ and Mr. 
M. B. Slater responded.—Mr. Boulton proposed the 
health of the Chairman, which was drunk with musical 
honours, and Mr. Richardson having returned thanks 
the toast-list was concluded. The proceedings were 
kept up with harmony for some time longer.”— 
Malton Messenger, Nov. 16, 1895. 


‘* LEAVENING. 

‘©The manor court of Lord Middleton, the lord of 
the manor of Leavening, was held by the steward, 
Mr. Hugh W. Pearson, on Thursday week, at the inn, 
Mr. Thomas Marwood being foreman of the jury. 
All the freeholders answered to the call-roll in person 
or by their tenants. The common pounder, byelaw- 
men and affeeors having been duly appointed and 
sworn in according to ‘ancient custom,’ the jury 
aljourned to a capital dinner served by Mrs. Kirby, 
after which the Steward gave the toasts of the 
‘Queen’ and the ‘Lord of the Manor,’ and Mr. 
William Preston proposed ‘The Steward,’ all being 
cordially received.” —J/dzd., Nov. 23, 1895. 


‘* SCAMPSTON. 

“ The manor court of W. H. St. Quintin, Esq., was 
called as usual in the schoolroom on Friday, by Mr. 
Hugh W. Pearson, the steward. The jury, of which 
Mr Wentworth was foreman, had previously viewed 
the drains, etc., and reported some parts of the outfall 
drain on the Rillington boundary to be in a neglected 
state, and the steward was directed to call the offenders 
to account. The jury adjourned to the Coach and 
Horses Inn at Rillington for dinner, when Mr. 
Pearson presided, with Mr. H. O. Piercy, the agent 
for Mr. St. Quintin’s estates, in the vice-chair, and a 
pleasant afternoon was spent, the usual toasts being 
properly honoured.” —Jézd., Nov. 23, 1895. 


** SETTRINGTON. 


“The court leet and court baron of Lord Middleton, 
the lord of the manor, were held on Wednesday week, 
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in the schoolroom, before Mr. Hugh W. Pearson, 
solicitor, the steward of the manor, when there was a 
good attendance of the tenants who ‘owe suit and 
service’ at the court. The jury had viewed the 
public drains, sewers, and watercourses in the morn- 
ing, and reported all in good order. The names of 
Mr. Digby Cayley and Mr. Bradshaw were added to 
the jury for the ensuing year. Regret was expressed 
at the death since the last court of Isaac Waller, the 
old bailiff of the manor, and the duties were per- 
formed temporarily by Mr. John Wilson, at whose 
house, after the business of the court was disposed of, 
an excellent dinner was served to the jury, the steward 
presiding, when the toasts of ‘ The Queen’ and ‘ The 
Lord of the Manor’ were duly honoured.”—Jéza., 
Nov. 23, 1895. 
‘* LEVISHAM. 

“The court leet and court baron of Barnes Wimbush, 
Esq., lord of the manor of Levisham, was held at the 
Horse Shoe Inn on Thursday, November 21. Mr. 
J. D. Whitehead is the steward of the manor. A 
good dinner was provided by Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond.”—/éid., Nov 30, 1895. 


‘* HOVINGHAM. 

‘*On Monday week the manor court of Sir W. C. 
Worsley, Bart., was held at the Worsley Arms Hotel, 
before Mr. Hugh W. Pearson, the steward. Mr. 
William Goodwill was foreman of the jury, who had 
made their ‘view,’ and there were several fines for 
neglect to clean out watercourses, non-attendance on 
jury, or at the court, etc. After the court the jury 
and friends sat down to an excellent dinner, prepared 
by Mrs. Garbutt in her usual style. Mr. Pearson 
presided, and the toasts of ‘ The Queen,’ ‘The Lord 
of the Manor,’ and ‘ The Steward,’ were given and 
duly honoured. Mr. R. Hornsby, the agent for the 
Hovingham estates, responded for the lord of the 
manor, and a very pleasant afternoon was spent, Sir 
William Worsley’s hospitality being much appreci- 
ated.” —/bid., Dec. 7, 1895. 


‘* HABTON. 


“The courts of Robert Metcalfe, Esq., the lord of the 
manor of Great and Little Habton, were held at the 
inn at Habton on Wednesday week, before Mr. 
Hugh W. Pearson, thesteward. Mr. William Wood, 
of the Manor House, was foreman of the jury. After 
the usual business the jury adjourned to a capital 
dinner served by Mr. Hutchinson, when the lord of 
the manor was present, and several guests joined the 
party, and a pleasant afternoon was spent.”—Jbid., 
Dec. 14, 1895. 





We are also indebted to the kindness of Mr. F. W. 
Hackwood, of Wednesbury, for the following citation 
to the court of that manor : 


‘“MANOR OF WEDNESBURY (TO WIT). 
**To EDWARD ELLIs, Bailiff of the said Manor 
** GREETING 
‘These are to require you to give notice within 
the said Manor that the View of Frank pledge, 
together with the Court Baron of the RIGHT Honor- 
ABLE EMILY FOoLeEy, and of DAME MILDRED ANNE 


ScoTT, the Ladies of the said Manor, will be held at 
the Anchor Hotel, at Wednesbury, within the said 
Manor, on Wednesday, the twenty-sixth day of 
November, One thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
four, at twelve o’clock at noon, and to warn all the 
Resiants, freehold and copyhold Tenants of the said 
Manor personally, to be and appear at the place and 
time aforesaid, to do and perform their suit and service 
and pay their quit rents, fines, and other duties, as of 
right they ought to perform and render at such court. 

‘* AND ALSO to warn all Constables, Tything men 
and other Public Officers of the aforesaid Manor, 
then and there to attend and make and return their 
several presentments. AND you are hereby required 
to summon twelve or more good and lawful men of 
the said Manor to be and appear at the aforesaid 
place and time to enquire as well for our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen as for the Ladies of the said Manor 
of all such matters as to the said Court do appertain 
and be you there personally with the names of the 
persons you shall have so summoned, bringing with 
you all this precept. 

‘GIVEN under our hands and seals, the sixth day 
of November, One thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-four. 

**JoHN H. Yonce (L.S.) 
‘* Steward of the Manor for the 
Lady Emily Foley. 

*©R, HARDING MILNARD (L.S.) 
‘*Steward of the Manor for 
Dame Mildred Anne Scott.” 





Mr. Horace Walker, M.A., of Allison House, 
Sutton, near Retford, has very kindly sent us the 
following notes concerning a few of the Manorial 
Courts in North Nottinghamshire and South York- 
shire which are still held : 

These courts are not infrequent in this neighbour- 
hood, there being within a small radius those held at 
Gringley-on-the-Hill, Mattersey, Austerfield, Tick- 
hill, Bawtry, Stainton, Maltby, Slade Horton, and 
Sutton-cum-Lound. 

The courts at present deal with the surrender of, 
admission to and succession to copyhold land, and 
the court-rolls take now the form of a land register 
generally. When a claimant succeeds in his claim, 
he is given what is called a certificate of ‘‘ admission.” 
Here is a condensed version of a deed-poll of the 
Duke of Portland, the legal phraseology being omitted: 
‘©The Court Baron of the most noble Wm. John 
Cavendish Bentinck Scott, I, Lord of the several 
manors of Gringley-on-the- Hill with its members, of 
Sutton Rectory, and of Mattersey, all in the County 
of Notts, have appointed Frederick Hawkesley 
Cartwright and Frederick Henry Cartwright, both 
of Bawtry, in the County of York, gentlemen, 
my lawful stewards or Court keepers, with full 
powers to hold and keep all or every Court, Court- 
Leets, Courts Baron and Customary Courts, to have 
and to hold the said offices with all benefits and ad- 
vantages arising therefrom during my will and plea- 
sure ; and ‘I hereby ratify and confirm all whatsoever 
my said stewards shall lawfully do in and about the 
premises by virtue of these presents. Witness,” etc. 

The above gives some idea of the steward, who is 
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the Lord’s deputy, holds the courts, and keeps the 
court-rolls. The various courts have now been con- 
solidated into a single one held at varying intervals. 
Besides the steward there is a “‘ bailiff,” whose duty 
it is to summon the ‘‘ homages,” or jurors, and to 
make proclamations by direction of the steward. 

The homages usually consist of twelve men, who 
declare before the steward any contemplated altera- 
tions in the copyholds, adjudicate on boundaries, etc. 
The decisions of the court cannot be enforced except 
through some higher court, although these decisions 
would naturally sway those of the latter. 

Gringley-on-the- Fill holds a Court-Leet and Great 
Court Baron twice a year, at Easter and Michaelmas. 
The manor includes Gringley, Misterton, and Walker- 
ingham. There is a steward and a bailiff, and the 
homages attend, twelve from each division. In this 
manor there is much copyhold land, the fine levied 
by the court on issuing certificate of admission being 
one and a half year’s annual value. Here disputes as 
to boundaries are settled, and fines are inflicted for 
non-attendance. Until the establishment of the County 
Courts, I believe they had jurisdiction in civil cases up 
to 40s. They formerly also exercised the right of 
view of frankpledge (Lord of the Manor, the Duke 
of Portland). 

Tickhill.—This is called the Honour of Tickhill 
(honour= manor on a large scale) There are said to 
be eighty honours in England ‘Stephen’s Commen- 
taries). There is here little copyhold land left, but 
the Lord preserves his rights by holding the courts 
once a year. The officers appointed are a steward, 
bailiff, and pinder. The last-named has charge of 
the pinfold. Jurisdiction up to 40s. existed prior to 
the establishment of the County Courts. The Lord 
of the Manor is the Crown acting through the duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Bawtry.—Similar to Tickhill, but meets only once 
in every two years; the Lord of the Manor being 
Lord Crewe. 

Austerfield.—Almost identical with Bawtry. 

Sutton-cum-Lound possesses two manors: (1) the 
Manor of Sutton ; (2) the Manor of Sutton Rectory. 
Curiously enough, the lord of the former is repre- 
sented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, while the 
Duke of Portland is Lord of the latter. This is a 
Court Baron only, held once a year at Michaelmas by 
simple advertisement. The court-rolls are, however, 
still kept up. 

Slade-Hooton possesses two courts, under Lord 
Scarborough, which are held once a year at Michael- 
mas. 

Stainton and Maithy.—Both these possess courts, 
also under Lord Scarborough. 





We are also indebted to Mr. James Watts, of 
Cheadle, for the subjoined extract from the Stockport 
Advertiser of October 18 last : 


“Court LEET AT CHEADLE. 


** The Court-Leet of our Sovereign Lady the Queen 
and the Court Baron of Mr. James Watts for the 
Manor of Cheadle Bulkeley was held at the George 
and Dragon Hotel, Cheadle, on Wednesday, and after 
the transaction of business an excellent dinner was 


provided by Mrs. Furber, to which a goodly company 
did full justice. Among those present were Messrs, 
Leather, Joshua Clarke, G. Alcock, W. Marsh (officers 
of the court), John Cash, B. Sutcliffe, A. Carlisle, H. 
Wood, G. M. Buckley, L. Woodhall, W. Boughton, 
F. W. Trevar, E. Sykes, G. Gray, Joseph Crossley, 
W. H. Vaughan (clerk), and T. Bailey (steward), In 
the course of the afternoon Mr. John Leather, of 
Cheadle Hulme, tendered his resignation of Burley- 
man, and as this left two vacancies the court pro- 
ceeded to fill them.—Mr. Leather proposed Mr. Joshua 
Clarke as his successor.—Mr. B. Sutcliffe seconded 
the appointment.—Mr. Marsh proposed, and Mr. 
George Alcock seconded (the two being constables of 
the court), the election of Mr. Lewis Woodall as Mr. 
Clarke’s coadjutor, and the appointments were unani- 
mously agreed to.—Mr. Joseph Crossley and Mr. 
George Gray, both of Edgeley, were sworn as con- 
stables for that end of the township, and on the pro- 
posal of Mr. John Cash, seconded by Mr. G, M. 
Buckley, Mr. Henry Wood was elected taster, an 
office which has for some time been vacant. The 
question of permitting children to play upon the village 
green was under discussion, and a resolution was un- 
animously adopted that all dangerous games be pro- 
hibited.” 

It will be seen from the extract, that the Cheadle 
court still exercises jurisdiction over such matters as 
the use of the village green. 





Mr. G. H. Chilcott, of Truro, has sent the follow- 
ing, which relates to the manor of Lanprobus, in 
Cornwall : 


**MANOR OF LANPROBUS (TO WIT). 

** A Law Court of and for said Manor holden at 
the House of William Stanaway in Probus Church 
Town, within the said Manor, on Wednesday the 
Second day of December in the Thirtieth year of the 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith and so forth, and in the 
year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-nine. Before Gilbert Hele Chilcott, Gentleman, 
Steward of the said Manor. 


‘© Homage. 

Wm. Richards 
Wm. Stanaway 
Geo. Huddy 
Joseph Perking 
John Anear. 


Mr. W. Kessell 

Mr. Mattw. Roberts 

Mr. John Kessell 
Charles Annear 
John Giles 
Samson Tresawna 


‘* We present all our Ancient Customs, good and 
laudable. We present all Customary and Conven- 
tionary Tenants of this Manor who have made default 
by not appearing at this Court, and do amerce them 
twelvepence each. 

“We present Mrs. Eliz. Juliff to be Reve of the 
said Manor for the year ensuing. 

‘* We present Zacharius Williams and Jno. Giles to 
be viewers of the Weights and Measures within the 
said Manor, and also to be Ale Tasters within the same 
for the year ensuing. 

‘* We present the Death of Jane Andrew late a Life 
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(séc) on the Crooked Close, and two shillings due for 
an heriot and paid in Court. 

‘‘ We present the Death of James Huddy late a Life 
(sic) on the Bridge Close, and 2s. due for an heriot and 
paid in Court. 

‘*We present that, John Giles hath incroached on 
the Wastrell of this Manor by building the Wall of 
his stable about 6 feet in width thereon. 

‘¢We Continue all former presentments not amended, 
withdrawn or compounded for : 


Willm. Kessell M. Roberts 

John Kessell Chas. Annear 
John Giles Samson Tresawna 
William Richards  Willm. Stanaway 
Geo. Huddy Joseph Perkin 
John Annear. 


‘*MANOR OF LAMPROBUS (TO WIT). 


“A Law Court with the Court Baron of Chris- 
topher Henry Thomas Hawkins Esquire Lord of the 
said Manor holden at the house of Mrs. C. Temby, 
in the Parish of Probus and within the said Manor, on 
Thursday the Thirtieth day of October in the Fifty- 
fourth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady Vic- 
toria of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Queen Defender of the Faith, and so forth, 
and in the year of our Lord One thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety. Before Gilbert Hele Chilcott,* 
Gentleman, a Steward of the said Manor. 

** Homage. 
John Pentecost 
Frederick Tonkin 
George Bennetts 
John Joery 


Henry Pleming 
Henry Joery 

Henry John Nicholl 
Charles Harvey 
John Emmett Joseph Joery 
James Pentecost J. F. Crewes 


‘*We present all our Ancient Customs to be good 
and Laudable. 

‘*We present all customary and conventionary 
Tenants of this Manor who have made default in not 
appearing to the Court of this Manor, and do amerce 
them Two Shillings and sixpence each. 

‘* We present Joseph Joery to be Reeve of the said 
Manor for the Year ensuing. 

‘*We present Henry Joery and Joseph Joery to be 
viewers of repairs and inspectors of the weights and 
measures for the year ensuing. 

‘We present Henry Joery to be Ale taster for the 
year ensuing of the said Manor. 

‘‘We present Henry Joery and Joseph Joery to be 
Constables of the said Manor for the Year ensuing. 

‘*We continue all former presentments not with- 
drawn, amended or compounded for. 

‘*We present the death of Nicholas Dabb and 53s. 
due for Heriot and paid in Court. 


Henry Pleming John Pentecost 


Henry Joery Frederick Tonkin 
H. J. Nicholls George Bennetts 
C. Harvey John Joery 

J. Emmett Joseph Joery 


J. Pentecost J. F. Crewes 





* Great-grandson of the G. H. Chilcott of 1789. 
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Short Motes and 
Correspondence. 
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NECKLACES. 


A most interesting paper has appeared in your 
January number of this year on ‘‘ Necklaces’’; you 
will oblige me, on behalf of Irish archzeologists, by 
asking the learned author for some additional infor- 
mation on certain points. 

1. **A gold cap or crown of the same pattern is 
shown in the Irish Academy.” As this specimen is 
unknown to me in the museum, it would be desirable 
to ascertain more about it. 

2. ‘*Some enormous jet beads,” discovered on an 
oaken floor at a depth of 7 feet below the surface, near 
Callow Hill, Queen’s County. This important find 
has escaped my recollection, and some reference to it 
is desirable. 

3. “Jet” found in ‘‘ many Irish tumuli.” Infor- 
mation of all these finds would be valuable. So far 
as an extensive research on jet objects found in Ire- 
land goes, it is rare with us. I believe all the speci- 
mens are from the great English locality near Whitby, 
worked hy the Romans. Beads of bogwood, shale, 
and coal, are mistaken for it, and often labelled 
wrongly in collections. My friend, the late Dr. 
Valentine Ball, thought it might be got in the Antrim 
coal-fields, and showed me a specimen so described, 
but my mineral collection contains a similar polished 
piece brought from Greenland by Gesecke. Both 
show more wood structure than genuine jet does. 

4. ‘*In Ireland amber beads” found in connection 
with ‘* bears’ teeth.” This startles me, for I have 
records of all bears’ skulls found in Ireland, and with 
none of them was amber obtained. 

5. I fear the quotation about ‘* Malachi’s collar of 
gold” is not an “‘ o/d Jrish song.” Its author, Thomas 
Moore, who wrote our Irish melodies, and whose 
library and harp are in the Royal Irish Academy, was 
a rather recent and well-known personage. 

Finally, I do not doubt that Greeks and Etruscans 
knew how to make beads, but it is not wndoubtedly a 
fact that they were made in Ireland in prehistoric 
ages, or that Greeks and Etruscans settled here to 
make them. If so, there must be some authority un- 
known to Irish antiquaries on this point. 

Believe me, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. ; 
Member of Council, R.I. A.; Vice-president, Royal 
Archeological Society, Ireland; and Hon. 
Fellow Society of Antiquaries, Scotland. 
20, Harcourt Street, Dublin, 
January 7, 1896. 


{I am kindly permitted by the Editor to reply to 
certain questions addressed to me by Wm. Frazer, 
Esq., F.R.C.S.I., Vice-president of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Society of Ireland, etc., with regard to state- 
ments in my article on ‘‘ Necklaces” in the January 
number of the Aztiguary. 

1. ‘*A gold cap or crown of the same pattern is 
shown in the Irish Academy.” 

I perfectly remember this specimen being pointed 
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out to me when I was in Dublin, in 1878, during the 
meeting of the British Association, and have referred 
to it more than once since, but will not be positive 
about it after the lapse of so many years, nor whether 
it was in the Academy or some other Dublin museum. 
Be that as it may, no one who examines the articles 
in gold and bronze in the Royal Irish Academy, and 
compares them with similar articles in Etruscan 
museums, can fail to be struck with the strong affinity, 
amounting in some cases to absolute identity, existing 
between them. For further particulars I would refer 
Dr. Frazer to my book, Anthropological Studies. 

2 and 3. “‘ Some enormous jet beads,” discovered on 
an oaken floor at a depth of 7 feet below the surface, 
near Callow Hill, Queen’s County. 

These, with several of those illustrated in my article, 
and the amber beads with bears’ teeth, etc., referred to 
in query 4, were exhibited at the Irish Exhibition held 
at what is now Olympia ; they may, of course, as Dr. 
Frazer suggests, have been lignite, but that ornaments 
of jet are found in Ireland is asserted more than once 
by Sir William Wilde. He says (Catalogue Royal Irish 
Academy, p. 241): *‘ Jet appears to have been exten- 
sively employed in the manufacture of decorative ob- 
jects, and the Academy possesses sixty specimens, 
chiefly necklace beads and studs, the latter perforated 
obliquely at the back, so as to form fibulz or buttons.” 
And again he says: ‘* Necklace beadsof glass, bone, jet, 
and particularly amber, were in use among the primi- 
tive inhabitants of this country.” Sir William Wilde 
also describes some amber beads in the Academy, 
varying from the smallest necklace bead to others 2? 
inches in diameter. A jet ornament from Garvagh 
was exhibited and described at a meeting of the An- 
thropological Society in London some years ago, and 
although Dr. Frazer appears to doubt whether jet was 
in use prior to Roman times, Sir John Evans says 
necklaces of amber, jet, and bone beads are not un- 
common in the Bronze Age, and ornaments of glass 
and ivory obtained by foreign commerce. 

4. ‘Amber beads” found in connection with 
‘*bears’ teeth.” This, Dr. Frazer says, ‘*‘ startles him,” 
because he has ‘‘ records of all bears’ skz//s found in 
Ireland, and with none of them was amber obtained.” 

I certainly should never expect to find amber with 
bears’ skulls. The beads referred to were shown at 
the Irish Exhibition, as from a cave near Cappagh, 
Co. Waterford, associated with perforated bone, teeth 
of bear and deer, and bone tools. That such an as- 
sociation is not uncommon the British Museum will 
testify, and Sir William Wilde speaks of stone beads 
in the Royal Irish Academy, which, “strung together 
formed necklaces which in all probability also con- 
tained, like those of other nations in a state of early 
simplicity, pendants of the teeth of animals, amulets, 
and glittering objects of various descriptions.” 

5. The quotation from Moore regarding ‘‘ Mala- 
chi’s collar of gold ” was suggested to me by an Irish 
lady, and I see no reason to doubt that it was taken 
from an old Irish song or legend, even as Scott intro- 
duces a legend of Robert Bruce into his song ‘‘ The 
Brooch of Lorn.” 

Finally, Dr. Frazer somewhat misquotes me with 
regard to the manufacture of Irish glass beads. Iam 
not alone in believing them to be of Irish manufac- 
ture, for Sir William Wilde says (Catalogue Koyal 
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Irish Academy, p. 164) : ‘‘ Of the antique specimens 
of enamelled glass, the probable production of native 
ingenuity and handicraft.” ** When first introduced, 
or when first manufactured in Ireland, are questions 
we have now no meansof solving.” With this I quite 
agree, but having regard to the strong affinity between 
the Irish beads and metal work, and those of Greece 
and Etruria, I suggested the probability of the 
manufacture having been first introduced by Greeks or 
Etruscans, and I feel convinced that the more this 
matter is looked into, the more my suggestion, for 
which I do not claim originality, will be found to ap- 
proach the truth. 
A. W. BUCKLAND. } 


A MONASTIC SUMMER-HOUSE AT 
CANONBURY. 


In the December number of the Axtiguary is an 
engraving of Canonbury Tower, a structure well known 
to London antiquaries, but probably comparatively few 
persons are acquainted with the fact that there is still 
existing at Canonbury a summer-house built by the 
same Prior Bolton who erected the tower. It is situ- 
ated at the side, and to the rear, of one of the semi- 
detached houses, called Alwyn Villas, in a road leading 
from the tower to the New North Road. The building 
is an octagonal one of red brick, and about 20 feet in 
diameter. It was originally of one story only, but on 
the erection of the villa to which it is attached, another 
was placed over it, and modern windows of the sash 
kind introduced in the original work On the exterior 
there was, within memory, a stone panel bearing the 
well-known rebus of Prior Bolton—the bolt and tun. 

ISLINGTONIAN. 


CROSSES AND OTHER DEATH MARKS 
CUT IN THE TURF. 


With regard to the custom mentioned by Miss 
F. Peacock (as in vogue at Swineshead in Lincoln- 
shire), of cutting a cross in the turf at the spot where 
a person has met with a violent death, Mr. T. H. Baker 
of Mere, in Wiltshire, kindly writes to say that the 
custom prevails in that part of the country. An ex- 
ample is to be seen in the parish of Penselwood, 
Somerset, where a Mr. Charlton, steward to Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., was thrown from his horse 
and killed, about fifty years ago. Another cross by 
the road-side, between Mere and Hinton, marks (or 
marked) the spot where three men were thrown from 
a waggon and killed, about the year 1843. This cross 
has been neglected, and has almost, if not entirely, 
disappeared since Mr. Baker last saw it ten years ago. 
Other instances might be mentioned, as for example 
the Phoenix Park, at Dublin, where a large cross is 
kept cut upon the spot where Mr. Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish were so brutally murdered a few 
years ago. Yorkshire antiquaries wi'l, perhaps, recall 
in this connection, the footsteps cut in the turf at 
Skipsea, in the East Riding. It is said that two men 
fought a duel there. Possibly both were killed, and 
hence the four steps cut in the turf, and religiously pre- 
served from generation to generation. Beyond a 
vague tradition in the village of a duel fought during 
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the Commonwealth, nothing is definitely known to 
account for the footsteps. The footprints were 
annually cleaned out by the youths of the village, 
and probably continue to be thus renewed. The 
writer saw them about ten years ago, but could learn 
nothing as to their origin, or the date of the tradi- 
tional duel. The footprints are alluded to by Poulson 
(History and Antiquities of Holderness, vol. i., p. 
459). Will no local antiquary try to ferret out their 
true history ? 





The custom of cross-cutting, mentioned by Miss 
Peacock in Lincolnshire ‘‘ Death and Burial Customs,” 
and referred to by Mr. Macalister as occurring in Ire- 
land, is also followed in some parts of the West of 
England. 

At Wells, in Somerset, there is a cross cut deep in 
the turf in a field near the city, said to mark the spot 
where a dean of the cathedral died suddenly while 
taking a walk. The field isstill known as the Dean’s 
Field. This cross must be still receiving attention, as 
it has been quite clear of any growth for the last fifteen 
years within my own memory. 

I also know of several cases of crosses, either cut 
or painted in black, on walls, etc., marking spots 
which have been the scenes of fatal accidents. 

I have also observed the custom in parts of South 
Devon. 

The superstition of the floating loaf for the discovery 
of drowned bodies is still resorted to by the natives of 

. Exmoor, with the curious addition of a lighted candle 
stuck in the top of the loaf. This custom is recorded 
by Mr. J. L. W. Page in his Zxploration of Exmoor, 


PP- 33) 34- 
Lortus H. L. RANDALL. 
18, Bartholomew Road, 
Camden Road, N.W., 
January 8, 1896. 


ST. PETER’S, CHEESEHILL, WINCHESTER. 


A correspondent at Winchester has kindly sent us 
the following note as to the repair of the curious 
church of St. Peter, Cheesehill, at Winchester. We 
regret that we have not been able to print it sooner. 

‘* The curious church of St. Peter, Cheesehill, in the 
east soke of Winchester, has just been restored in a 
perfectly conservative spirit by Alderman Stopher, 
architect of that city, who has preserved every ancient 
feature, sweeping away only a hideous and useless 
gallery, high painted deal pews, and a boarded floor 
resting on rubbish, which buried the interesting 
memorials of parishioners of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. These now occupy positions on 
the walls and pavements of the church, and are ac- 
cessible to parishioners, antiquaries, and genealogists. 
The structure occupies a square of about 40 feet, and 
includes a nave of three bays and a south aisle, the 
tower adjoining the south-east end of the latter. 
Within the above limited area, including the tower, 
are bits of every style, from late Norman to latest 
Perpendicular, and some of the details are most in- 
teresting, especially the general use of chalk from the 
adjacent hill of St. Giles in pillars, arches, windows 
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and niches. Three fine decorated niches remain, two 
fairly perfect in the aisle, which was evidently once a 
separate chapel, and a third defaced niche in the 
nave at the east end. All were untenanted, and Mr. 
Stopher has filled the one over the piscina of the aisle 
with a figure of St. Peter, by Boulton. He has also 
replaced all the ruined pillars, etc., with chalk, and 
has cleared the whitewash from window arches and 
splays. There was never a structural chancel, but 
ancient records prove the existence of a handsome 
decorated oak screen, which divided off a chancel. 
This the Georgian Vandals swept away in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and placed the pulpit at 
the west end. Mr. Stopher has had an oak screen 
replaced, carved by a local artist, Mr. Shore. The 
pulpit and lectern are within this, also oak seats for 
choir, and a handsome oak altar from a parishioner, 
Mr. Savage, in memory of his mother. The roof has 
been oiled, and the seats of open benches in the nave 
are in good taste. There is a fairly complete series 
of parishioners’ accounts extending over the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her Stuart and early Hanoverian suc- 
cessors. These are being transcribed by Mr. W. H. 
Jacob, a resident antiquary, and promise interesting 
items. One such may be mentioned as a presentment 
in 1576: 

‘John Tempell dragged the haliwater pot out of 
the church porch in September without consent of the 
churchwardens.” The parish MSS. have suffered 
sadly from neglect, damp, and mice, the fate of too 
many of such invaluable local historic records, not a 
few of which in many parishes have been destroyed as 
‘* waste paper.” There is a curious entry as to Bath 
Abbey. This church was rebuilding at the very end 
of the fifteenth century, and the dissolution found it a 
mere shell. The Corporation refuses to give 500 
marks for it. The lead, iron, and glass were sold 
separately, and Edmond Coulthurst bought the 
**carcase’’ and gave it the Corporation. In 1572 
attempts were made to finish the building, and in 
1573 collections were made by briefs all over the 
kingdom. In St. Peter, Cheesehill, as it is now 
called, ‘‘xviiid. was collected for the chirche at Bathe,” 
and in 1577 twelve leading parishioners subscribed two 
shillings and twopence, of which the rector gave 6d., 
another parishioner 6d., two 3d. each, two 2d., and 
seven Id.” 


OLD-AGE HOMES IN ANCIENT IRELAND, 


With regard to the discussion about old-age homes 
at the present day, it may not be without interest to 
draw attention to the fact that the Brehon Laws (the 
most ancient code of laws in Western Europe) pro- 
vide for houses to be built for the aged, together with 
arrangements for the diet and general comfort of the 
inmates. The description of these houses or huts, as 
well as that of the food, gives a good idea of the 
dwellings and the fare of the poorer classes at a time 
when Ireland was far more prosperous than now. 

The dwellings were to be rectangular or circular, 
and not less than 17 feet long. They were to be made 
of basketwork with weatherboards, and the interstices 
filled with mud or moss. For maintenance, the old 
people were provided daily with half a dairghin, or 
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cake of wheaten meal, with salt, and a vessel of sour 
milk. They were also allowed the milk of one milch 
cow a month. The attendance given them included 
‘*a washing of the body every twentieth night, and of 
the head every Saturday.” 

H. O. NEWLAND. 


24, Brockley Road, S.E. 


THE CUIR BOUILLI BOXES AT THOMPSON 
AND CAWSTON, NORFOLK. 


The Rev. Canon Manning, F.S.A., has_ kindly 
drawn our attention to the fact that the cuzr boudllé 
box at Thompson is illustrated in Some Materials for 
a History of the Parish of 7hompson, etc., by the Rev. 
Geo. Crabbe, edited by Dr. Jessopp, and published in 
1892, by Mr. Agas H. Goose, of Norwich. The illus- 
tration which we gave was from a drawing by Mr. 
Cormick. 

In connection with the cuir douzlli box at Cawston, 
Norfolk, alluded to in Mr. Bryant’s paper, attention 
should be called to Sir A. W. Franks’s paper on that 
box, in the fourteenth volume, of the second series, of 
the ‘* Proceedings” of the Society of Antiquaries. 


BIBLIOMANCY. 


The method of Bibliomancy described by Mr. J. L. 
André as practised in Rutland (Antiguary, January, 
1896, p. 21) is still, or was until recently, common 
in Leicestershire and Warwickshire. It is used by 
girls to find out whom they will marry, and the method 
employed is as follows: The street-door key is placed 
in a Bible with its wards in contact with Song of 
Solomon viii. 6, 7; the Bible is then bound tightly 
with the garter of the inquirer, who sits facing another 
woman ; the two women approximate the tips of two 
forefingers, on which the bow of the key is allowed to 
rest. ‘lhe inquirer then repeats slowly the two verses, 
‘© Set me as a seal . . . utterly contemned,” followed 
by the letter A. This is repeated for B, and so till 
the initial of the future husband’s name is reached, 


when the suspended Bible moves round and falls. In 
this way the whole name is slowly spelled out, and, 
as the inquirer is probably not heart-whole, a very 
little ‘unconscious cerebration ” will determine the 
movement of the key. 

This practice is not confined to the Midlands; Mr. 
Thomas Hardy describes it as being employed much 
in the Rutland method in Dorset (‘‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd”), though, probably by a slip, he 
speaks of a verse from Ruth being quoted. 

ALFRED HARVEY. 

Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire, 

January 20, 1896. 


We understand that the library of the late Mr. E. 
Loftus Brock, I'.S.A., Honorary Secretary of the 
British Archeological Association, is to be sold during 
the present month (March) by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shail be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











